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FOR INDIGESTION 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. GREGORY DoyLe, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says: “I have frequently prescribed it in cases 
of indigestion and nervous prostration, and find 
the result so Peers that I shall continue ” 


Hite Faber Miller, Wp Swan Sranes 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 
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N ACTIVE, ENERGETIC, WELL-QUALIFIED 

business woman, who can give as reference 

for character and ability the managers of a 

well-known institution, wishes position as superin- 

tendent, matron, housekeeper, or any position of 
trust. Address M., » this Office, for | two weeks. 





OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 


EO. B. ‘COCK, STENOGRAPHER, “ROOM 714, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, ete. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 

cal papers carefully typewritten. 


ELP FURNISHED.—MALE AND FEMALE, 
for all kinds of situations, including good 
farm help, also colored help from the South. 

Address JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New 
York City. 


OUNG WOMAN WANTS POSITION AS 
Stenographer. Four years’ experience. Ad- 
dress, No. 89, this Office. 


ANTED.—A TEAC HER FOR A CLASS OF 

little giris in the First-day School of Beth- 

any Mission for Colered People, No. 1525 

Brandywine Street, (near 16th and Green), Phila- 
delphia Lessons on First-day afternoon at 3.30. 





ANTED. —POSITION AS STENOGR APHER. 
Four years’ experience Address, No 89, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS COMPANION OR 
housekeeper. Experienced. Address, No. 
90, this Office. 





about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 


a2 FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, Cc. 


~ SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, pleasantly located, Queen Anne 
Cottage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat, 
open fireplaces. with one acre of ground, plenty of 
fruit, directly adjoining the college on the hill-top. 
Rent reasonable. Apply to DAVID SCANNELL, 
814 Arch street. 


Young ‘Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting g of the Ye oung Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th and 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Third month 
8, at 8 o’clock. 

THE PROGRAM: 


I. ‘Elizabeth Fry: Extracts 
Ashby’s Sketch.” 
BERS. 

II. “Oid and New Methods of Computing 
Time. ” Paper by MORGAN BUNTING. 

III. ‘*‘ Responsibility of Wealth.” Paper by 

ANNIE HILLBORN. 

All interested persons are invited to be present. 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful] 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


from Irene M. 
Paper by ISABEL CHAM- 


FIVE LECTURES ON THE BIBLE 


By LyMAN Assott, Editor of The Outlook, 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, 


Broad Street, below Locust, Philadelphia. 

‘* WHAT IS THE BIBLE ?’’ 

Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 1o. 
“’Wuy I BELIEVE THE BIBLE.” 

Sixth-day evening, Third mo. I9. 
‘* THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE.”’ 

Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 24. 
“ How TO STUDY THE BIBLE.”’ 

Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 31. 
‘« THE SPIRITUAL USES OF THE BIBLE.” 

Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 7. 


Tickets can be had of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., or of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 140 North 15th St. 


Course tickets $2. Single Lectures 50 cents. 


LECTURES— 189 7. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 


SUBJECTS: 


. “Wendell Phillips.” 

. * Whittier.” 

. ‘George Fox.” 

. “New Glimpses in Europe.” 

. ‘ Woman as a Citizen.” 

. * Purity and the White Cross.”’ 

. *The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST, United Charities Building, New York. 


Friends’ Armenian Relief. 


Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoemaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 

A Friend, .. 

Mary J. Weaver, 

Martha J. John, ; ; 

Friends of Goose Creek Meeting, Va. 

per Cornelia Janney, 


. $ 5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


20.00 


$35.00 
Previously acknowledged, 248.00 
Amount, : $283.00 
A further remittance, £30, has been sent to 
Edmund Wright Brooks, Treasurer of Friends’ 
Armenian Relief Fund, ‘Duvals, Grays, Essex, 
England. 


First Class Watch Repairing. 


We are making a specialty of first class watch 
repairing — making new watches out of old 
watches—at the least possible cost. Send yours 
to us to-day. 


Geo. C. Child, 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES BURTON, _ 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 
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Si aati cinai, Ce 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Ca: Philadelphia Yearly M 
nu ee delp carly Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of rr: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 


boratories, and ‘large, he ge gy gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 
For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Princtpal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udy. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coliege. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Puplis of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from mye 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti: 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street 


Ivory SOAP 


99*tioo% PURE 


An experienced laundress will tell you that shirts 


never look as white as when washed with Ivory Soap. 


Tre Procter & Gamee Co., Cini 


THE CHALFONTE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. Salt baths in house. 
Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 
Booklet mailed on application. E. ROBERT'S SONS. 


The Aquarille, 


OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


H.C.BODEN&CO. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
es Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
THE PENNHURST, Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. lea el 





Oil 
The house has every eonvenience, including Lime ‘Light 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to STEREOPTICON Elect 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for epee 


illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. Acetyline 
and 20,000 Slides. Educational Lantern Slides a 
Specialty. Send for catalogue. Slides ma od t 


order andcolored. Slides rented. Exhibitions g 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE. 


Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 
33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG FRIENDS? ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N, Fifteenth St., 


Te-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
_#RIENDLY MATTERS. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


| CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


Grenadines, Etamines and a Wover 
Fabrics. The designs and weaves for this seasor 
are more varied and novel than ever before 
Some of the choicest weaves are : 

STRIPED ETAMINES—Mohair-and-wo 
the designs are in various widths of raise 
mohair stripes, 44 inches wide, at 

$1.25 and $1.50. 

PLAIN ETAMIN ES — dilk-and-wool, 
firmly woven, small or large meshes, 44 and 
46 inches wide, at 

$1.50 to $2.50. 

STRIPED GRENADINES~—all silk, tufte 
chenille and lace effects, in beautiful new de 
signs, 45 inches wide, at 

$1.75 and $2.00. 

| FANCY GRENADINES—all-silk, in s« 

figures, stripes and lace effects, a great variety 

of designs, 24 to 45 inches wide, from 


$1.00 to $2.50. 
SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 


UPON REQUEST. 
VistTiInc CARDS, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 


eeemeennetince, STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. | PHILADELPHIA. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 


charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9to 12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


Friends?  Marviage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


All Work @uaranteed. | 
— Moderate. 
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INTELLIGENCER, 
Vol. LIV. No. 9. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
IX. 

Gop’s secrets are often swiftly unveiled. But though 
the revelation may be sudden, our re adjustment ts slow. 
Confusion, nevertheless, is not for ever. One moment the 
Bible seems taken from us, the next tt ts restored, more liv 
ing than before and with a new light upon its page. 

JoHN WILHELM RownTREE. 


From his paper, ‘‘ Has Quakerism a Message to the World, To- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A REVERIE. 


While musing by the firelight, 
As the evening shadows spread 
Across the fading landscape, 
And another year lay dead ; 
My thoughts turned back to childhood 
With its scenes now far away, 
Ere time had taught the lesson 
Of an idol tured to clay. 


As thus I sat and pondered 

O’er the changes time had wrought, 
On precious moments wasted, 

And resolves that came to naught ; 
A fair and radiant presence 

Seemed to rise from out the flame, 
And these words, clear and startling, 

To my drowsy senses came: 


‘* Within the Father’s Kingdom 

Where the laws of life have birth, 
Where Angels keep the record 

Of His children here on earth, 
There’s used a truer standard 

Than to mortals can be known, 
For measure of their actions 

By the King upon the throne. 


‘** He looks but at the motive 

Guiding each in every strife, 

He values every effort 
Toward a pure and higher life, 

The things which ye deem failures, 
In His judgement often prove 

Rare gems of purest radiance, 
Through His mercy and His love.’ 


With this the presence vanished, 
Yet my heart did sorely crave 
To gain still further comfort 
From that realm beyond the grave ; 
But nothing broke the silence, 
Though I thought, as from above, 
There came like distant echo, 
—— ‘‘ His mercy and His love.” 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, JR. 
Lansdowne, Pa., First month, 1897. 


THE THOUGHT OF THE HEART. 

Read before Swarthmore College students Second month 14th, 
1897, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
‘‘As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ ‘‘ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life."’ We hear these words pronounced over and over 
again, but do we realize how rich they are in meaning, 
how vital their message is to us? The every-day sun- 


ournal. © 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1897. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXV. No. 1267. 


shine, the every-day cup of cold water, the ‘daily 


bread,’’ the almost daily dandelion’s cheerful gold,—all 
these every-day things we may come to accept as ours by 
right, and with no thrill of acknowledgment. It is good 
for our souls to make our first waking-thought an ac- 
knowledgment of the blessed gift of a new day and its 
sunshine, and so it is good for our souls to pause upon 
these old, old words as familiar to us as the old, old sun- 
shine, and try to fill our souls full of their meaning. 

‘* As he thinketh in his heart.’’ Yes, this is the key- 
note of life, and all of life’s experiences are chords made 
from the thought of the heart. Musicians speak of the 
‘¢ dominant ’’ of the musical chord. There is a ‘‘ domi- 
nant’’ in our hearts that gives tone and color to all we 
do. If it chance that this ‘‘ dominant’’ be the thought 
of self, alas for the poverty of life! It is true that se/f, 
thyself, myself, eachself of all the great congregation of 
man is a thing of dignity, of nobility in its fractional 
place, as a part of a great whole, each necessary to all 
the other parts, each bearing the stamp of the Divine. 
But when the thought of the heart turns inward upon 
itself, separates the infinitesimal self from the perfect 
whole, as a sole object to live for, to be absorbed in, to 
build up, to gratify at any cost to otherselves, or without 
any thoughts of otherselves, then its riches only make 
poorer; then this magnified self grows away from the 
Divine Pattern, and so away from loveliness. While the 
little separated self would make all things tributary to 
itself, it is undermining its own foundations, trying 
to establish itself upon a quicksand. But let the ‘‘domi- 
nant’’ in our hearts be the thought of self related to 
otherselves, then will life be in very truth ‘‘a grand, 
sweet song.’’ Isolated self becomes a monstrosity, a 
deformity. Self related to otherselves develops har- 
moniously, restraining whatever would be excessive and 
obtrusive upon others, stimulating whatever is feeble and 
insufficient. Out of this ‘‘dominant’’ in our hearts 
grow all the possible harmonies of life. Self related to 
otherselves cannot be over-reaching, cannot even wish 
its own upbuilding at the cost of otherselves; cannot 
take that which is not its own; cannot despoil that 
which is not its own; must from its own fullness minister 
to the want of otherselves; will, in sweet humility, 
renew itself at fresher fountains. It is this ‘‘ dominant ’’ 
in the heart that binds us to the heart of God and makes 
the religious life. For the life of God as it is lived 
before us in the ‘‘ earth, which is His,’’ in the ‘‘ sun and 
stars, which are His’’ is a life of ceaseless ministry, 
pouring itself out that the sun and stars may shine; that 
the earth may yield its increase; that in Him we may 
‘*live and move and have our being.”’ 

I do not doubt that many an earnest soul among you 
is striving toward the religious life. Theological teaching 
in the past has made the religious life seem of most 
difficult attainment, and, perhaps, it might be said also 
that theological teaching has made the religious life seem 
not altogether lovely. How can our poor little intellects 
grasp the subtleties of foreordination, and justification, 
and transubstantiation! How can warm, human hearts 
be greatly drawn to the isolation, the separateness of life 
that theology has prescribed for the seeker after the 
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religious life! The Great Teacher was not a theologian. | John Bowne to receive 19 bookes of Rob. Story which are 


He went about doing good. Out of the abundance of 
his own spiritual life, the very real presence of the 
Father, he ministered to the hungering and thirsting 
souls of men, and healed their physical ailments. In the 
holy silences that are recorded of his short public service 
he teaches us how he constantly renewed his own 
spiritual life. In the suggestion of his intimate, heart- 
warming relation to a few friends we are taught of the 
blessed ministry of friendship. And, then, when he 
was abroad in the fields of Palestine he made the lilies 
his helpers. His life has made clear to us what was the 
thought of his heart. While he was yet a boy the 
thought of his heart was ‘‘ his Father’s business ’’—to 
be strength for the weak; to be sight for the blind ; to 
manifest to every human soul how it is possible to be at 
one with the Father. He has shown us the way. If we 
can make it the thought of our hearts, young and old, as 
he did,—‘‘ to be about our Father’s business,’’ then 
shall we lay hold of the secret of his power, then shall 
we attain to the religious life. And let us believe this: 
That the ‘‘ Father’s business ’’ for us to do is the service 
that appears along the daily path in which we are appointed 
to walk. We are in danger of missing our opportunity by 
looking too far away—to some battle-field of wounded 
soldiers, to some plague-smitten city, to some region of 
intellectual darkness, and because we do not find ourselves 
in these far-away places we are in danger of feeling our- 
selves absolved from our ‘‘ Father’s business.’’ For you and 
for me it may be just the matter of keeping our hand on the 
door-knob ; or modulating our voices ; just the matter of 
restraining our impulses to disorder; just the matter of 
being patient with other people’s short-comings ; just the 
matter of keeping the cheerful heart to smile and shine in 
cloudy weather. For us it may be just these simple, every- 
day, ever-present little services that are our ‘‘ Father’s 
business.’” If we can make this the thought of our heart, 
we shall have entered upon the religious life, and we 
shall learn that the religious life thus lived makes all 
gladness more glad and all brightness more bright. It 
has its seasons of hard work and may lead us through 
some rough climbing, but it has its times, too, for merry- 
making, its times to dance, and its times for athletic 
prowess. Let us make it the thought of our heart to do 
our ‘* Father’s business,’’ and let us make it the habit of 
our souls to retire into the holy silences in which we may 
renew our spiritual strength. In the midst of our busiest 
occupation we may for one moment, at intervals, with- 
draw ourselves into a holy silence in which the soul can 
reach up to the Infinite and feel itself clothed upon with 
power. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EARLY LONG ISLAND RECORDS.’ 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
THE book which Roger Williams wrote against Friends, 
entitled ‘‘ George Fox Digg’d out of his Burrowes,’’ and 
the reply thereto by George Fox and John Burnyeat, are 
thus referred to in 1682: 

‘« ffriends at this meeting left unto ye consideration of 
every monthly meeting iqurey [aguiry] a bout ye answer 
of Roger Williams book yt friend[s] ot Road Jsland may 
be satisfied either in ye bookes or ye money,’’ 

And the next year: 


‘« The 25 of 6st a At a quarterly meeting at fflushing 
frie[nds] desired Will fframpton ffrancis Richardson, 


"1 Words in [ J are restored, having been lost by wearing away of 
the page, except those sfa/icised, which are put in to make sense or to 
explain a preceding word. 





ye answers of Rogfer] Willia[m]s for [ws] & to sent ye 3; 
yt remaines unto friends at Road Jsland ”’ 


In 1692, ‘ e Bowne: Hew Coper thwait & John 
Rodman haveing Spake in behalfe of ffriends with miles 
ffoster ; abut their dis Sattisfaction with him in his Sarveing 
Gorge Keeth boockes to ye greef of ffriends & all Soe: 
desired his answar about ye meeting to ‘wch he said he de. 
sitr[ed] ye meeting might Continue: ffriends having 
Wayed his answar doe A gree yt ye meeting doe Re. 
maine at ye present Hoping ffriends may be better 
Sattisfied ’’ 

It seems that the New York Meeting was kept at his 
house for a time. 

In 1695: ‘‘ Jt is forther agred yt ye boocks that Came 
to friends be Comitted to Samuell Bowne to be with him 
for ye service of Truth & if any ffrind borrowe any of 
them they are desired to Returne them to S. Bown Except 
they shold see a Service in forther disposeing them.”’ 

I do not knew if any of these books are now in exist- 
ence, but among the treasures in our safe at Fifteenth 
street, New York City, are some early and rare editions. 
Sewel’s History in Dutch, printed 1717, and in German, 
printed 1742, have written in them under date of 1754, 
‘« To be returned to John Sowne or Henry Franklin.”’ 
Richard Hubberthorn’s works, printed 1663 (he died in 
1662 in a London gaol), is a small, square volume, ele- 
gantly bound in parchment or vellum, and with the name 
(apparently an autograph) of ‘‘ Wm SéweL.’’ on the fly 
leaf. Can anyone inform me as to this? 

In 1702, at monthly meeting: ‘‘A persel of book sent 
from Filedelfia to this meeting Samuell Bowne is or- 


dered to — them & bring them to ye yearly meeting 
next.’’ 

Here is a typical document of the time: 

‘« This is to certifie to all persons to whome this may 
come conserning our deare and well beloved friend 
Henery Corryer who hath spent much time & labour in 
ye servis of ye gospell amongst us And having now Jnten- 
tions for England we from ye knowledg of his Jnnocent 
and holy life and godly conversation becoming the truth 
wch he faithfully declared to the comfort and profit of 
many, we give this our testimony of him and also of his 
clearness conserning women for we have not heard any- 
thing in the least of any entanglement, soe these we give 
in his behalgh from us whose names are underwritten.” 
(Signed by 16 men and 8 women, the 27th of Tenth 
month, 1679.) 

Hannah Wright, a sister of Lydia, is thus referred to 
by Sewel: ‘‘ Once a girl of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, called Hannah Wright, whose sister had been ban- 
ished for religion, was stirred with such zeal, that coming 
from Long Island, some hundreds of miles from Boston, 
into that bloody town, she appeared in the court there, 
and warned the magistrates to spill no more innocent 
blood. This saying so struck them at first, that they all 
sat silent; till Rawson the secretary said, ‘ What, shall 
we be baffled by such a one as this; come, let us drink 4 
dram.’’’ This was in 1664 or 1665. She went on are- 
ligious visit to Maryland, probably in 1674, and the fol- 
lowing is the story of her death in the quaint language 0! 
the period : 

‘* [Long] island ye 4th of ye first month 1675 [A te]stimony con- 
cerning our deare friend Hanah Wright [who departed] ye body 10 
Mariland she being their in ye servis of [the] everlasting truth, upon yé 
fourth day of ye month being ye fifth day of ye week, being there we 
past away intending to ye westerin shore but being prevented by ye de 
terminate hand of ye Just & all seeing god we being upon ye watter about 


ye roth hour in ye night ye boat was upset & we weare seaven persons 
in ye boate three was taken away in ye Judgement, but J believe 10 
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mercy to their own Souls and ye rest had their lives Just given them for 
a pray wch J hope will never be forgotten by them but J hope will 
dwell upon their soules forever, And after our deepe exercise when J 
begin to consider ye loss of our deare friends ye loss of hir it was to me 
a double loss (which made me say as david did for his son) she was 
wholy given up for the serviss of truth, and was faithfull in hir meas- 
ure which ye heavenly father had committed unto hir for she was a good 
seavour unto all people where soever she came, she was made willing 
to pass through all trials & hardships & ever for ye spreading of gods 
blessed truth & for ye honour of his holy name, & hath finished her 
testimony & hath laid down her head in hir heavenly father’s bosom in 
peace & i§ crowned J believe with life and Jmmortallity for ever. 
Matthew;prier ” 


Mary Wright, another sister of Lydia, went to Boston 
in 1660 to warn the General Court (Legislature) to lay 
aside their carnal weapons. Proved guilty of being a 
Quakeress, she was banished. She married Samuel An- 
drews in 1663, and is one of the grantees in her uncle’s 
deed of gift for the Oysterbay property. 

Early Friends had their troubles also with mid-week 
meetings : 


‘‘Oysterbay ye r2th of ye 8th ns 1681. [It was 
a]greed by friends that whearas ye weekly fifth day [meet- 
ings of ] friends in New Yorke have been of late neglected 
and [Friends desir]ing ye Meeting to take care for ye Es- 
tablishment thereof Which desires being answered doe agree 
yt ye first day Meeting shall Remaine at Rob: Storys & 
y¢ fifth day meeting att Lewis Morris house Vntill a Publick 
meeting house shall be provided & accordingly have 
agreed Will Richardson & Will fframpton to hyer or 
other waise provide a house convenient for ye same tak- 
ing ye advice of Lewis Morris Rob: Story & Geo. 
Masters therein.’’ 

In 1700 at Flushing: ‘‘ the Consern of our first days 
meeting and the time of ye day to meet was pre sented 
or laid before this meeting and ye Sence of this meeting 
is that for ye Sommer time our meeting Should begin at 
ye tenth houre & that those friends yt live convenient 
meet at this house again in ye after noon.’’ 

The following minute shows that Long Island Friends 


had not yet reached the high stand regarding slavery 


which was taken by the Society in the following century: 
‘«[At] our half years meeting at montinekott [Matine- 


cock] on [Lon]g Jsland the 14th day of ye ,,, 1684 [The 
condition] of John Adems being laid before this meeting 
for their Consideration, Advice and Asistance. . for some 
speedy supply, for part of pay meant for a Negro man, 
that he hath lately bought The meeting did apoint & 
desire John Bowne of flushing & Wm. Ricardson [ Rich- 
ardson] of WestChester, to take ye Care, in behalf of the 
meeting, to procure asumb of money of some #son 
[person] on as Cheap terms as they Can, for the supply 
at [as] afore said and the meeting doeth promise & En- 
gadge to ReJmburs and pay the said sumb soe procured.”’ 

Our quarterly meeting might more properly, perhaps, 
bear the name of Flushing than of Westbury. On the 


27th of Twelfth month, 168) : ‘*By Joynt Consent of said 
Men & woemens Meeting,’’ it was arranged for the quar- 
terly meeting to be held on ‘* the last 7 th & first-day’’ of 
the Third, Sixth, Ninth, Twelfth months, at Flushing, Oys- 
terbay, Flushing, and Jericho, also for a yearly meeting 


‘6 i 4 
to be held, ‘‘Att Westchester the last first day in ye ., 


Att ye Kills the last first day of ye 5 


mo’ 
last first day of ye = These yearly meetings were 


annual religious gatherings, and not disciplinary meetings. 
New York City. Joun Cox, Jr. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


Att Jameco ye 








MEMOIR OF MARTHA BRAITHWAITE.' 


THE subject of this memoir was the wife of Joseph Bevan 
Braithwaite, of London, for many years one of the most 
prominent and influential of the English Friends. One 
of their daughters is the wife of Dr. Richard H. Thomas, 
of Baltimore, prominent also in the body of Friends in 
which he is a member, and known to many of our readers 
as one of the authors of the recent short history of Friends, 
and otherwise as an author and poet. 

Martha Braithwaite was born at Banbury, in Oxford- 
shire, on the 15th of Third month, 1823; she died Third 
month 27, 1895, at her home in London. Her parents 
were Joseph Ashby and Martha Gillett. On all sides her 
people were Friends, with the Friendly training and 
habits of life. An interesting incident early in the book 
is briefly related of her mother’s father : 

‘¢ Joseph Gibbins was in the button business, but 
when others began to mark the buttons as double-plated, 
when they were not, he did not feel easy to do so, and 
therefore could not compete with them. With his large 
family [he had sixteen children] this was a great trial of 
his faith, but he felt that he must withdraw from the busi- 
ness, let the consequences be what they might. About 
this time a gentleman in Birmingham, Sir Matthew Bol- 
ton, of the firm of Bolton and Watts, who at that time 
made the copper coin for the Kingdom, and had the 
copper from the copper works at Swansea, asked him 
what he was going to do, offering at the same time to 
give him £1,000, or if he preferred it to lend him 
£10,000, which latter he gratefully accepted, and went 
into the Swansea copper business. He soon became so 
prosperous that he was able to pay back all that he had 
borrowed, and afterward became a partner in the bank at 
Birmingham.’’ 

The childhood and youth of Martha Gillett are briefly 
but pleasantly described. She spent several years at 
schools at Hemel-Hempsted and Rochester, going at 
eight, and returning when fifteen to assist her mother in 
the care of the family. <‘‘ Traveling in these days was so 
slow,’’ that she could get home from school only once 
a year, in the summer vacation. ‘‘At Hemel-Hempsted 
there was a very strict rule that the girls must leave 
nothing on their plates at meal times, and when fat or 
other unpalatable morsels fell to their lot, they often con- 
trived ingenious ways for disposing of them. One day 
her plate contained a quantity of gristle which she could 
not eat, and did not dare to leave, so she quietly slipped 
it into her pocket, and by way of getting rid of it after 
dinner fed her governess’s pet owl with it. Before the 
owl had swallowed it all, however, the school bell rang, 
and fearing discovery she stuffed all the remaining gristle 
into the poor owl’s mouth, and ran into school without 
waiting to see the result. The poor owl was found choked 
to death, and was brought into the school-room with the 
stern inquiry, ‘Who had been feeding him with gristle ?’ 
It was a terrible moment for the poor child, but she was 
brave enough to stand up before the room full of girls, 
and say, ‘ Please, teacher, I did it,’ and then the whole 
story came out !”’ 

She pursued her studies after leaving school, including 
drawing, French, Latin, and Greek, but was especially 
interested in natural science. She collected many speci- 
mens of fossils, shells, sea-weed, mosses, ferns, etc., 
‘«which were all beautifully arranged and classified ; for 
in these pursuits a love of neatness and order was always 
very conspicuous.’’ Domestic duties, however, occupied 
a good share of her time ; her mother ‘‘ was very careful 


| Loving Service : A Record of the Life of Martha Braithwaite, by 
Her Daughter, Elizabeth B. Emmott. Pp. xii. and 296. London : 
Headley Brothers, 1896. Price 3s. 6d. 
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that all her daughters should be well trained ’’ in these. 
‘¢Qur mother,’’ says the writer of the memoir, ‘ has 
often told us of the happy hours spent with her sisters 
at the ironing-board in the large, beautifully fitted-up 
laundry, with its many vine-covered windows. They 
were also taught . . . to cook plain food, also the best 
way of preparing appetizing dishes for invalids. Several 
hours each morning were usually given to sewing,’’ and 
during this time ‘‘ they took turns to read aloud ’’ as they 
worked. 

She was early a serious-minded girl, and she assumed 
plainness of dress at seventeen. Her ‘‘ youthful face 
looked lovely in its plain, close fitting Friends’ cap.’’ 
When she was about twenty she felt called to the ministry. 
Encouraged by Benjamin Seebohm, but under severe trial 
of spirit, she spoke briefly. ‘‘ In our week-day meeting 
my mouth was opened with that passage of Scripture, 
‘ He shall dwell on high, his place of defence shall be the 
mountains of rocks, bread shall be given him, his waters 
shall be sure.’ Very little was added, but never shall I 
forget, while memory lasts, the holy, heavenly peace and 
quietness that attended on sitting down.’’ Her parents 
gave her their unity and sympathy; she was presently 
acknowledged as a minister, and at twenty-three (1846), 
entered upon a series of family visits in her monthly 
meeting,—Banbury. Later she made a religious visit to 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Wales. And it may 
be added here, in a word, that her ministerial labors were 
continued throughout most of her life, ceasing only when 
impaired health and strength obliged her to rest. 

She was married in 1851, in the meeting-house at 
Banbury, to Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. He is the 
youngest son of Isaac and Anna Braithwaite, of Kendal, 
in the north of England ; she, the daughter. of Charles 
Lloyd, of Birmingham, was a well known minister of the 
English Friends, ‘‘ and had three times paid religious 
visits to Friends in America.’’ J. B. Braithwaite was a 
young lawyer in London, a little older than his wife, an 
acknowledged minister among Friends. He had made 
acquaintance with her through the circumstance of 
her brother Joseph having come to London to read for 
the bar, and having secured J. B. Braithwaite as his law 
tutor. Of the wedding, at Banbury meeting-house, we 
have details that may be of interest as describing such an 
event among the English Friends half a century ago. 
The little meeting-house ‘‘ was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, as was also the road between it and her home, 
only a short distance away. The bride and bridegroom 
both wore the plain Quaker costume of the times, as did 
also most of the wedding party. The bride had ona 
dove-colored silk dress and plain bonnet and a white 
shawl. As the distance between the house and the place 
of meeting was so short that they could easily, walk they 
would have thought it inconsistent with Gospel simplicity 
to make use of her father’s beautiful carriage and horses, 
so the bridal procession set out on foot, our mother 
walking with her father, while the spectators liberally 
strewed flowers along their pathway. : ‘ The 
crowded meeting was a season of favor; the young people 
spoke with reverence, deep feeling, and audibly, and the 
effect on the hearers was to be felt; tears flowed from 
many eyes; several Friends were engaged in powerful 
ministry ; and after the certificate was signed by Bevan 
and Martha, there was an impressive silence, followed by 
fervent prayer. The relations afterward signed, 
and another solemn pause preceded the company retiring, 
leaving all at liberty to put down their names who might 
incline to do so.’ ”’ 

A large part of the volume is composed of extracts 
from Martha Braithwaite’s journal, her correspondence, 











teristics,—a fervent and continually present piety, and a 
devoted attachment to her family and friends. The 
expression of these feelings is that of an ‘‘ evangelical” 
Friend of the period of the last forty years, and an 
extract from her journal, placed on the title-page by 
those who prepared the volume, may be taken as typical 
of many passages : 

‘*My only hope is in Him, who hath shed His 
precious blood a sacrifice for my sins. I long to be 
stirred up to diligence, that through the remaining days 
or years of my earthly pilgrimage my light may indeed 
shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.’’ 

She was the author of a memoir of her friend Chris- 
tine Majolier Alsep, the interesting French Friend, of the 
little company in southern France, who married and 
settled in London. She also prepared a collection of 
hymns called, ‘*‘ The Fireside Hymnbook,’’ some of them 
being her own production. To the present volume her 
husband has added a brief preface, and it contains at the 
close, as an appendix, a chapter, ‘‘ A Mother’s Hints on 
the Education of her Children,’’—an edited compilation, 
it would appear, by M. Braithwaite, from a little tract by 
Louisa Hoare, ‘‘ Friendly Advice to Parents,’’—most of 
which is excellent, and well worth attentive reading. 

FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 10 —THIRD MONTH 7, 1897 
DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—There are diversities of workings, but the same God, 
who worketh all things in all. But to each one is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit 
withal.—1 Cor. 12: 6, 7, 

Scripture reading : 1 Cor. 12: 4-31. 

HIsTORICAL. 

In St. Paul’s instructions regarding the dress of women, 
in the chapter assigned for home-reading, it should be 
remembered that the veil was considered a necessary 
portion of a modest woman’s dress in eastern countries 
at that time, as in many places still, and its removal was 
part of a general laxness of conduct on the part of the 
recent Gentile converts which St. Paul desired to correct. 
So, also, there had been feasting and drunkenness in the 
churches, instead of the frugal partaking of bread and 
wine which he had desired in memory of the last supper 
of Jesus with his disciples. Many other prevalent abuses 
are also reproved, and in the narrative we see that the 
Corinthians had been drawn irresistibly by the beauty of 
the new light which St. Paul—by the story of the life 
and death of Jesus—had shed over the darkness of their 
heathen lives. They doubtless tried hard to follow the 
pure teachings of the Apostle, but old habits and beliefs 
were still strong within them, and much courage and 
patience and love were needed on the part of those who 
had lived longer in the light of truth, and having thus 
grown strong, these were trying to help their weaker 
brethren. 

TEACHING. 

The beautiful simile whereby St. Paul compares the 
Church to the human body has its lesson for us to day, as 
well as for the people of Corinth. It teaches: rst, 
That we should not envy the special talent of our 
brother. One man may have great learning, and we 
think if we were only as wise as he we would do great 
good in the world ; another may have the gift of ready 
comprehension and sympathy, which makes all men love 
him, and we long for the power of good which this 
brings ; another may have strong health, while we are 
always hampered by our weakness ; but St. Paul tells us, 
‘Those members of the body which seem to be more 
feeble are necessary, and those parts of the body which 
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we think to be less honorable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honor,’’ reminding us that if we struggle 
hard against great disadvantages, we shall win the greater 
blessing. 

2d. We should not judge the method or work of 
others. Very often good and earnest people will be 
found striving to help the world in ways that seem 
foolish or wrong to us. We must remember that if we 
were the wisest people on the earth we could still see only 
avery little portion of God’s great plan, and that if we 
could force all people to work our way, there would be a 
great deal of work not done at all. We are sent into the 
world to do well the one small piece of work which has 
been especially assigned to us. Many other forms of 
activity are all around us, whose force and motive we 
cannot appreciate or understand. We only know that if 
we fail in our duty the whole organism will suffer in its 
completeness, and the life of all parts will be harder for 
the loss of what we might and should have given. 

3d. ‘*But desire earnestly the greater gifts.’’ St. 
Paul does not mean then that the faithful performance of 
our nearest duty is to shut us out from aspiration, but the 
only way by which our highest aspirations can be realized 
is by obedience to present duty. The gifts committed to 
us will, by use, grow and develop into wider powers, and 
we will be fit for more difficult service. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REFLECTIONS ON SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


is a spirit, and those that worship him must 
yorship him in spirit and in truth. We may draw 
lines of distinction, giving some the title of ministers, 
others elders, and to another class prophets, but when 
convened for spiritual worship these lines should be 
erased, and the universal sentiment of those gathered 
should be, ‘*‘ Here am I, Lord, send me.’’ 

As those that are instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven, bring forth of their storehouse things that are 
new and old, it is our individual duty to weigh in the 
balance that which is meted out to us as to whether it is 
for ourselves exclusively, or to be delivered to the multi- 
tude, and in this way do us the most good, and if the 
spirits of those that hear are rightly attuned benefit the 
receiver also. I am impressed that the ministry of the 
Society of Friends is largely delegated to its members, 
much more so than they have acknowledged, and if the 
spiritual fountain had its free course there would be fewer 
silent meetings; the mites that could be cast in the 
treasury by first one, then another, giving expression in a 
few words or sentences, would be comparable to the 
vidow’s mite, of more value than those that gave from 
their abundance. 

We must not let indifference consume us; with- 
holding more than is meet tendeth to poverty; if we 
camnot express ourselves as fluently as some others, 
consider how the earthly parents appreciate the lispings of 
their children, likewise our Heavenly Father the expres- 
sions of his spiritual children. It is the motive that 
makes the value, not the amount of the gift. The Lord 
has promised to be mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance, if we are passive to hisinfluences. It would be 
strengthening to those designated as ministers to draw 
fom those refreshing fountains; many of them feel they 
have burthens heavy to bear. I deem it my duty to 
Xcourage those in this condition to a further considera- 
tion as to their duty to themselves, to the Society of 
which they are members, and the world at large. The 
harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are too few. 

Atlantic City, N. /. C. s..S: 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CROWS AND GRACKLES. 


Wi.son and Audubon roamed through ‘ the forest prime- 
val’’ in search of material for their splendid works on 
ornithology, but we are more fortunate in some respects 
in finding our object-lessons near at hand. 

Who would think of looking for crows’ nests in the 
heart of a great city? Yet any one passing Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, on the Walnut Street side, may see 
two crows’ nests near the northeast entrance to the 
square. An employé of the city on duty in the square 
told me that the crows had been in the habit of nest- 
building in those trees for several years. Perhaps they 
find that they can rob the nests of smaller birds with 
greater impunity than in the country where they are 
liable to be disturbed by the report of a gun. Certain it 
is that they have overcome their shyness and repugnance 
to the din and roar of the streets, and are no doubt capa- 
ble of benefitting the city by destroying the contents of 
many nests of the English sparrow. 

In the country it is a mooted question whether they 
are of any advantage at all, since they destroy the eggs 
and young of many insectivorous birds. 

The Bronzed Grackle, and Purple Grackle, Common 
Crow Blackbird, are beautiful in plumage, but it requires 
a near view to appreciate the fact. 

Samuels, in ‘* Birds of New England,’’ thus describes 
the plumage : ‘‘ Head and neck all well defined steel 
blue ; the rest of the body with varied reflections of bronze, 
golden, green, copper and purple, the latter most con- 
spicuous on the tail.’’ 

In my endeavor to be just to men as well as birds, I 
am bound to say that the farmer does not see anything 
very poetical in the blackbird; but the real lover of 
nature, be he farmer or mechanic— 

‘* Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 
And because he loves nature loves the Quaker bard all 
the more because he says— 
‘* Again the blackbirds sing ; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams, 


And tremble in the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers.” 


Byberry, Second month 15. 


[CorrecTion.—In the article on the ‘‘ Loon,’’ in the 
issue of the 13th, speaking of the wearing apparel made of 
the feathers of loons and grebes, I intended to write cafes, 
and not caps, as it was printed. ] 


ATTITUDE OF 1HE FRIENDS.—A lady recently told 
me, ‘‘I had thought of becoming a Friend, but I found 
you were a pearl of such great price that I had not the 
spiritual pride to join you.”’ 

Such is not the attitude for an appeal to the world. 
As laborers seeking help to carry on a great work, for 
which our strength is inadequate, it is both our right and 
our duty to call men to us, aud in the plea that ‘‘ we are 
not a proselytizing body,’’ there lies the poison of stag- 
nation. Rather let us break down our barriers, and offer 
our fellow- workers a social and spiritual home. 

To the true Christian the world is a commonwealth 
of all men, knowing neither rank nor class. Nevertheless 
certain sections of the Christian Church tend to represent 
certain grades of society and to perpetuate class distinc- 
tions rather than destroy them. ‘The equality of position 
nominally possessed by our members should remind us 
that we are bound, more than other churches, to over- 
come this difficulty.—/John Wilhelm Rowntree, at Man- 
chester Conference. 
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favorable interest in it, as there is good reason to believe 
they do, is in itself an overture made by each to the 
other,—an olive-branch extended. 

The amendments which the Senate may see fit to 
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BIRTHS. 
DUTTON.—Near Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., 


Twelfth month 24, 1896, to Randal P. and Elizabeth S. P. Dutton, 
a son, who is named T. Dillwyn. 


MILLS.—At Clear Creek, Ill., First month 16, 1897, to Lillian E. 
and O. P. Mills, a son, who was named by its departing mother 
Golden Edsall. 


DEATHS. 


BREAR.—On Second-day, Second month 15, 1897, Elizabeth 
Patterson, widow of Abel Brear; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Fifteenth Street, New York. Interment at West- 
port, Conn. 

One has gone who ever minded the Light. M. N. B. 


COMLY.—At Danville, Pa., Second month 13, 1897, Joshua 
Wright Comly, in his 87th year, son of the late Charles and Sarah 
Wright Comly, and brother of the late Seth I. Comly, of Philadelphia. 


DICKINSON.—Second month 14, 1897, Anna Dickinson, in her 
Soth year, sister of Mahlon H. Dickinson; an attender of Green 
street Meeting, Philadelphia. 


HALLOWELL.—At Bethayres, Pa., on the morning of Second 
month 21, 1897, W. Jarrett Hallowell, in his 81st year; a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 


HULL.—At Hackensack, N. J., First month 31, 1897, Caroline E. 
Hull, widow of James C. Hull, in the 71st year of her age ; a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral at Chappaqua, N. Y., Second month 3. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Orion, IIl., Twelfth month 20, 1896, Pen- 
nington Lippincott, aged 88 years. 

He was born Twelfth month 24, 1808, at Moorestown, N. J. He 
was a member of the Society of Friends from his youth. He was the 
soul of honor, always following his convictions of duty. A good man 
has fallen. . 


MOORE.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Second month 16, 1897, Gilpin 
Ellsworth, son of William E. and Elizabeth Gilpin Moore, in his 11th 
year. 

SHOEMAKER.—At the residence of his son, William C. Shoe- 
maker, Richmond, Ind., Third-day, Second month 16, 1897, Charles 
H. Shoemaker, in his 85th year. 


SIMMONS.—On Second month 13, 1897, Jane L., widow of 
John Simmons, in her 93d year. 

[A notice in the Philadelphia Ledger says : She was born in Tredy- 
firin township, Chester county, Ninth month 12, 1804. Her father was 
Joseph Lukens, a well-known member of the Society of Friends, who 
was engaged in farming. In 1841 she married John Simmons, pro- 
prietor and principal for many years of an institute for young ladies, on 
Locust street, above Eighth, Philadelphia, who died in 1864. She lived 
for forty-nine years in the house in which she died. One servant has 
been in her employ for eighteen years, another for thirty, and another 
for thirty-two years. She was next to the youngest of a family of 
eight, seven daughters and ason. One sister reached the age of 79, 
another 80, and another 86. She was physically well preserved and 
in possession of all her faculties, with the exception of a slight defect 
inhearing. She was able to read with or without glasses, took an 
active interest in the affairs of the world, and was interested in chari- 
table work. During the anti-slavery agitation preceding the War of the 
Rebellion she assisted in holding fairs and meetings for the raising of 
funds for the furtherance of that cause, and always retained her interest 
in the welfare of the colored race. She maintained her activity until 
within a week of her death, which followed an attack of pneumonia. } 


STRATTAN.—At Altoona, Pa., Second month 10, 1897, Mary 
Virginia, wife of George Woolley Strattan, in her 64th year. 

She was amember of New York Monthly Meeting. Tribute to the 
memory of her life was paid by John W. Onderdonk, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Joseph T. McDowell, Annie L. McDowell, and J. W. Bain. 


Her remains were interred at Altoona. e 


TAYLOR.—In West Chester, on Fifth-day, Second month 18, 
1897, Gideon Taylor, in the 89th year of his age. 

Having a membership in the Society of Friends, (Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting) he was plain in manner and dress, having no contro- 
versy with any one and never making an enemy. His end was remark- 
ably peaceful, for he never suffered pain or disease during life. As 
late as in Twelfth month last he attended to his duties, but growing 
weaker he remained indoors until the time of his death. During the 
whole time of his last illness, which was merely the infirmity of age, 
he did not appear to suffer, but when asked how he was, cheerfully 
responded ‘‘All right,” ° 


WALTON.—At the residence of her son, Joseph S. Walton, Ercil- 
doun, Pa., on Sixth day, Second month 19, 1897, Ann Eliza Walton, 
widow of the late George Walton, in the 73d year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

MEETING AT TWELFTH STREET MEETING-HOUSE. 
SoMEwHAT too late for announcement in the last issue of 
the INTELLIGENCER, a public meeting in behalf of the 
principles of Peace, and to support the feeling in favor of 
the pending Arbitration Treaty, was decided on last week, 
to be held in the Friends’ meeting-house on Twelfth 
Street, in this city. The call for it was agreed on by 
consultation of a number of Friends of both bodies, 


(Arch street and Race street), and as sent out read as 
follows : 


PUBLIC MEETING IN FAVOR OF ARBITRATION, 


Men who speak with calm judgment have pronounced the Signing 
of the Treaty of Arbitration by the government of the United States 
and Great Britain, the greatest event of the century. {t marks perhaps 
more than any other event of the century the progress of the Anglo- 
Saxon branch of the race and the growing supremacy of reason over 
brute force. It is a triumph of a principle for which the Society of 
Friends has undeviatingly stood for two centuries and a half, and this 
seems an auspicious time for a public expression on our part of satisfac- 
tion for what has been attained and for a clear declaration of the prin- 
ciple involved. With this purpose in view we, the undersigned, have 
united in issuing a call for a public meeting in Twelfth Street Meeting- 
House, Twelfth street, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 23d inst., 
at 8 o’clock, hoping thereby to deepen in our own membership the sig- 
nificance of the principles of peace, to arouse a more virile public sen- 
timent, and if possible to exert an influence upon the Senate of the 
United States in favor of speedy ratification of the pending Treaty. 
The meeting will be addressed by H. L. Wayland, Aaron M. Powell, 
Isaac Sharpless, and others. [Signed by] 

Charles Rhoads, Isaac H. Clothier, Edward H. Magill, Charles 
Roberts, Samuel Morris, Richard M. Jones, Isaac H. Hillborn, Alfred 
Moore, John B. Garrett, Howard Comfort, Samuel Emlen, Howard M. 
Jenkins, James V. Watson, John C. Winston, David Scull, William W. 
Birdsall, Emmor Roberts, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., John H. Dillingham, 
Rufus M. Jones, Asa S. Wing, Howard W. Lippincott, Robert M. 
Janney, J. Henry Bartlett, Joseph Elkinton, Isaac Roberts, Samuel S. 
Ash, George W. Hancock, Philip C. Garrett, S. Robinson Coale. 


There was a large and earnest meeting at the time 
appointed. The meeting-house was filled with an atten- 
tive company, mostly Friends. At the suggestion of 
Philip C. Garrett, Robert M. Janney presided, and 
John C. Winston acted as secretary Addresses were 
made by President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
Dr. H. L. Wayland (formerly editor of the MVasonal 
Baptist), and Aaron M. Powell. President Sharpless spoke 
of the peace principles of Friends, and especially referred 
to the satisfactory experience of Pennsylvania in colonial 
times. Dr. Wayland discussed with eloquence and force 
the general question of war and peace. A. M. Powell, 
in his address, mentioned his observation in England, 
during last autumn, of the desire of the people for 
cordial relations with the United States. All spoke at 
moderate length, with much acceptability, earnestly 
approving the system of Arbitration as a step toward 
larger Peace conditions. A few Friends, including 
Edward H. Magill, spoke briefly. 

A minute expressive of the sense of the meeting was 
presented by Isaac H. Clothier, and approved. A com- 
mittee was subsequently named to put it in the form of a 
memorial and forward it to the U. S. Senate. The com- 
mittee consists of Philip C. Garrett, Isaac Sharpless, Rufus 
M. Jones, Howard M. Jenkins, William W. Birdsall, and 
Isaac Roberts. 

The minute adopted read as follows : 

‘¢This meeting, convened under a sense of responsi- 
bility for the promotion of peace and the discouragement 
of war, recognizes in the Treaty of Arbitration now pend- 
ing in the Senate of the United States a measure of trans- 
cendent value and importance, diminishing, as it does, 
possibility of armed conflict with a sister nation, and tend- 
ing to advance mutual good will. 

‘¢ The conviction that war is in itself essentially and 
altogether wrong, that it is irrational as a method of 








settling differences and inconsistent with the teachings 
and the spirit of our Divine Master, has been for more 
than 200 years a vital testimony of the Religious Society 
of Friends. Each decade of history adds new force to 
this position and it is a growing conviction in the minds 
of enlightened men that war should give place to a method 
of international arbitration, consistent with reason, in 
harmony with our sense of brotherhood, and in accord 
with the Divine revelation of the inestimable worth of 
man. 

‘¢ We rejoice in the hope that the progressive move- 
ment which has shaken off the evil customs of a ruder 
age—private revenge, wager of battle, and the duel—may 
achieve a still more signal triumph by banishing from 
civilization this same bloody method of arbitrament 
between men organized into separate nationalities. 

‘We desire, as the expression of this meeting, to 
declare : 

‘* First—Our cordial endorsement of the treaty of 
arbitration between this country and Great Britain, and 
our earnest petition to the Senate for its early ratification, 
without any change which shall impair its value as a 
measure promotive of peace. 

*¢ Second—And our purpose to foster a spirit which 
looks beyond any measures of adjustment, and which 
makes for a common brotherhood,—a realand attainable 
condition, wherein contentions cease to exist and love 
has dominion.’’ 


A Fine OLp Butronwoop.—Forest Leaves, edited by 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Forestry Commissioner for Pennsyl- 
vania, is authority for asserting that Bucks county is the 
possessor of the largest tree east of the Rocky Mountains, 
this being a sycamore (buttonwood) growing 200 yards 
from the Neshaminy, near Newportville, two miles from 
Croydon station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, on the 
old Rodman place, now owned by Edward W. Patton. 
About 1745 the little sprout, which had been broken off 
to use as a riding whip, was stuck in a spring, roots 
started and worked their way into this spring, entirely 
filling it up, until now no traces of it are left. The last 
measure of the tree recorded is twenty-nine feet six inches 
in circumference two feet from the ground, and twenty- 
eight feet four inches six feet from the ground, with an 


appearance of perfect health, ready for another century’s 
growth. 





HapPINEss is no part of the terms on which he (God) 
admits us to his service, still less is it the end which we 
may propose to ourselves on entering his service. Hap- 
piness he gives to whom he will, or leaves to the angel of 
nature to distribute among those who fulfill the laws upon 
which 7¢ depends. But to serve God and to love him is 
higher and better than happiness, though it be with 
wounded feet, and bleeding brows, and heart loaded with 
sorrow. —Froude. 


I want to say in all humility that some of us are 
endeavoring to walk in the path our Heavenly Father 
opens before us, even if it is only as examples of integrity 
to those by whom we are surrounded, giving evidence 
that in trial and tribulation we are sustained by His life- 
giving presence. If we only feel an assurance we are to 
meet the many loved ones who have gone before us, we 
surely should feel no sting in death.—Z-xtract from a letter. 





THE story of the evolution of life upon our earth . 
reveals the intense and solemn reality of religion, and fills 
the heart with tidings of great joy.—/ohn Fiske. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY: LETTERS FROM ISAAc 
WILSON.—VIIL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Our last letter left us resting in New York, and 
Seventh-day, the 13th, we dined at Sarah E. Gardner's 
and took train at three in the afternoon for Sing Sing, to 
find there the wonted welcome in the home of the Brown 
sisters, where we were glad to find Hannah, who has been 
quite ill, much better. 

First-day morning was bright and clear; with a ful! 
day’s work before us, we commenced at 8 30 by meeting 
with the prisoners in the State Penitentiary in their 
morning service. The Episcopal minister, or chaplain, 
conducted it in the usual way until the time of preaching, 
when he introduced me as a minister of ‘‘ those good 
people called Friends,’’ and no Friends’ meeting could 
be more quiet and attentive than those seven hundred 
listeners to the interpretation of that repentance resulting 
in an amendment of life. Afterward a number shook 
my hand and expressed appreciation of the opportunity, 
and my inner life said shame on that name to religion 
under which is tolerated a system of laws that results in 
such a humanity. Statistics prove that eighty, if not 
ninety per cent. of the inmates of our prisons, are the 
victims of intemperance. 

At eleven we gather with a goodly number of Friends 
and others in a comfortable room (that is intended for 
First-day meetings), and again we were blessed as the two 
or three are promised, and vocally expressed gratitude 
closed a precious meeting. We returned to the Bowrons’ 
to dine and enjoy the social mingling until 4 p.m, 
when we took train for Poughkeepsie, forty miles distant, 
just having time to reach the home of Jacob Corlies and 
take tea and then go to a meeting appointed at 7.30. 
It was well attended, in the new and very comfortable 
meeting-house, and the vocal service was acceptably 
shared in by Professor Gardner, of Eastman College, and 
a minister from Orthodox Friends. Thus closed another 
day’s labor with the reward of peace, but we find a 
message here calling to the funeral of an uncle, Lanson 
Underhill, of Macedon, N. Y., and although they 
had inquired at several points for us, it seemed quite 
fortunate to find us just where, or so near, where the body 
was to be brought for burial. On Second-day morning 
we met the relatives and accompanied them a few miles to 
Salt Point, where the deceased had formerly lived. A 
good number gathered in the Presbyterian church, and 
the vocal service seemed appreciated. After dining at 
Edward Young’s I returned to Poughkeepsie, where we 
took train at 5 30 p.m. for Albany, and found the usual 
kindly welcome in the home of Mary Davis, where we 
have so often enjoyed hospitality ; we were pleased to find 
our dear, aged friend, M. Davis, so well. 

Third-day morning we went northward thirty miles to 
Easton, and were soon with our friends Job H. Wilbur 
and wife. The Meeting of Ministers and Elders (Easton 
and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting) convened at four, in 
their home, and was felt to be a good meeting, although 
few in number. Next morning was bright and mild, and 
we drove five miles to meeting, and although the smallest 
quartetly meeting we have attended, we felt it to be one 
of much interest. The several expressions near the close 
from Friends and others gave evidence of life. After 
dining at John Pratt’s and mingling socially until night, 
we went to Julia Baker’s, where a parlor meeting had been 
arranged for, which was well attended. Much interest 
was manifested in a free social interchange of thought and 
experience on religious matters, and all seemed satisfied 
with the meeting. We were again reminded of the im- 
portance of a faithful obedience to manifested duties. 
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Fifth-day morning, the 18th, was again fine and clear, 
and there was a good attendance at the meeting, where a 
feeling of true fellowship was enjoyed. Testimonies were 
borne from ministers of other denominations of the full 
endorsement of all that had been said, and it only goes 
to prove the importance of faithfulness in the mainten- 
ance of our principles, as those bearing these testimonies 
had been influenced in early life by association with 
Friends. The meeting was regarded as of unusual inter- 
est. We dined and spent a few hours at Isaac Hoag’s, 
then went to Elisha Gifford’s for the night, and this Sixth- 
day morning we return to Albany to rest a few hours be- 
fore the Quarterly Meeting, (Duanesburg). We are 
pleased to find letters from several of our dear friends 
with whom we have mingled. Isaac WILSON. 

Albany, Second month 19. 


NOTES IN CALIFORNIA BY L. A. WILSON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


We left Geyserville on the morning of First month 
21st, spent the day in San Francisco, were at B. J. 
Smith’s fine new store, 27 Market street, where we had 
a pleasant chat with near a dozen women Friends who are 
employed there. He kindly invited us to dine there in 
the large dining-room of the store, where all the 
employés have free dinner, and a very good one, too. 

In the afternoon we went to San José and spent the 
night, took a walk over the city,—a pretty place, flowers 
in profusion. Next morning we went on a narrow-gauge 
mountain railroad to Boulder Creek, to visit Charles and 
Anna Dutton Michener, formerly of Loudoun county, 
Va. They have a fruit ranch among the hills and 
mountains by Boulder Creek, which is well named. 
The town is principally devoted to the lumber industry. 
With the surrounding country it supports four general 
stores, one of which is owned by E. Dickey, a son-in-law 
of our Illinois friend, J. L. Mills. We visited them also, 
and had a very enjoyable time at both places, talking of 
mutual friends in the East. C. Michener took us to ride 
and to call on his mother, who is in her 83d year ; her 
faculties are unimpaired, and she is very cheerful and 
contented. Anna D. Michener is a sister of J. W. 
Hutchinson’s wife, of New York City. 

Thence we went by the same mountain road over a 
ledge only wide enough for the cars, through tunnels, 
one 14% miles long, another 1% miles long, to Santa 
Cruz. Anna Michener had written to Charles Hollings- 
worth of our coming, so he and his son Henry were at the 
station to meet us. They took us a lovely ride up over 
the bluff by the sea, then through the city and to call at 
Henry’s home. His wife was Carrie Taylor, of Water- 
ford, Va. We dined at Charles’s home and enjoyed a 
visit with them, one daughter only remaining at home. 
It was pleasant, indeed, to be so kindly welcomed by 
Friends so far away. Charles Hollingsworth and family 
came from Loudoun county, Va., six years ago and like 
their new home very much. 

In the afternoon Charles, Henry and wife took us to 
the wharf, where we took the steamer for our first ocean 
ride. We rode along on the sandy beach while waiting 
for the boat. We embarked at 5.30, feeling very well, 
but by morning, owing to a high wind and rough sea, we 
were unable to leave our state-rooms, and so continued 


became calm, so next day we sat on deck and enjoyed 
watching the wild ducks and sea-gulls diving for fish. 


We saw fishermen out in little boats spearing salmon. | 


We were in sight of land most of the time and touched at 
several ports. The green hills along the coast are dotted 





| family, lately from Illinois. 


| on a foothill overlooking the valley. 
all day ; but about midnight of the second day out the sea | 





here and there, wherever enough level space can be found, 
with ranches, mostly devoted to dairying, though some 
fruit is raised,—sea in front and mountains behind them. 
We saw great quantities of sea moss; it covered the 
water over a great space. At some of the landings the 
pier was so much higher than the boat that passengers 
and freight had to be lifted by a pulley. People sat in 
an arm-chair and were swung up and over and landed on 
the pier. It made some sea-sick. A lady passenger who 
has crossed the Atlantic three times said the Atlantic in 
summer is seldom more rough than our trip was. We 
were in a smaller vessel and in a storm. Usually this 
ocean, as its name implies, is smoother. 

We landed at Port San Pedro, and went by rail to 
Los Angeles. At the station there I saw a palm tree over 
one hundred years old. We went on to Pasadena to visit 
our friend Joseph Yates, who belongs to Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. He came here from Iowa some years ago. 
This is certainly the loveliest city I ever saw. No 
intoxicants are sold. Palms, oranges, roses, lilies, etc., 
are in profusion. The graceful pepper trees, now full of 
clusters of red berries, line the streets. They are ever- 
green and very ornamental. Where we were staying 
they had a Tom Thumb fuschia, which reached the eaves of 
a two-story house ; it is fullof bloom at times. I gathered 
ripe raspberries at a friend’s house on the 6th of Second 
month. She said humming birds ate them before they 
could get them picked. 

We attended Orthodox Friends’ meeting twice. They 
have a very neat modern meeting-house,—all very plain. 
Friends were very cordial and social with us. Here we 
met Nancy T. Gardner and Virginia Mansfield, who are 
living here at present. They came from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, respectively. We spent an evening with 
them, and also dined with them, and met some visiting 
Friends from New York, Philadelphia, and Virginia. 
We also spent some time at the house of our former 
Illinois friend, Elmira Worrel, who lives with her 
son-in-law, Thomas Dyer, now city clerk. Though not 
a Friend, he takes pleasure in being a lineal descendant of 
Mary Dyer, the martyr. He had us each to pluck a ripe 
orange from his trees not two years old ; and at the home 
of Rittle Church, another daughter of E. W., I gathered 
some heliotrope, only a year ago planted, but now seven 
feet high. We went to Los Angeles to spend a day and 
call on Friends, but it was so rainy we did not get about 
much and returned on an electric car twenty miles. 
There is also what is called the Quaker Church in 
Pasadena, where they have a salaried preacher, a steeple 
on the house, and achoir, but we did not attend it. We 
were pleased to meet an old Friend, aged over ninety, a 
sister-in-law of the late Andrew Dorland, a minister of 
New York State. She rides six miles and attends quite 
regularly at the Quaker Church, though she wears the 
plain garb. We also met with Elizabeth Thomas at 
Pasadena, who came from Baltimore. We spent a day 
with Emma Griffith, who with her family lives at Mon- 
rovia. She belongs to our Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
Thence we went to Duarte to visit Oliver Smith and 
He is a son-in-law of Abel 
Mills, of Clear Creek, Ill. He took us a lovely ride 
through the orange groves, etc., and to visit the orange 
packing-house at Duarte. He has an orange ranch-house 
They were about to 
begin gathering their fruit. 

We will reluctantly leave this delightful country 
Second month 8, via the Santa Fé route for the East; 
will visit in Nebraska and Iowa awhile before returning to 
Illonois. Lyp1a A. WILSON. 
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BAD AND GOOD READING. 

A paper by J. Russell Smith, teacher in George School, read at the 

Philanthropic meeting (Topic, Improper Publications), at Newtown 
Meeting-house, First month 31. 
This world is very fond of talking and of theory, and 
it sometimes seems to me that the more high-flown the 
theory and the more remote its application, the better it 
seems to please many people. The accounts of Armenian 
massacres make us thrill with horror, and they should, but 
do we have an equal concern when we think of the greater 
number, right in our neighboring city, going down toa 
worse fate—the soul death of vice? or, do we think of 
the young people right around us, sharing our daily 
walks of life, who may be missing the highest possi- 
bilities of manhood and womanhood because of the lack 
of proper care in the books they read and of a little soul- 
sympathy? We want to stop drifting along and do more 
real thinking, for thinking begets action. We have too 
much preaching for our practice, but we should seek the 
remedy by making the amount of practice increase. 

Such is the state of mechanical invention and means 
of communication that we are living in a flood of publi- 
cations. First, what are we going to do about it? and, 
Second, what are we going to do with it? We must use 
it, and with great discretion. As for ourselves, we cannot 
be neutral to it—we must feel its influence, we must deal 
with it. We can only get away from temptation by being 
above it. How grand is character, pure and undefiled, 
but how much grander is character pure, undefiled, and 
used. We must not let books keep us from being our 
best, and we must make them help us, and they will, if 
used with thought and care. When you have read, or 
are going to read something, an excellent question to ask 
is, ‘* What is the gain to me?’’ That question must be 
asked and answered by yourselves. Quakerism’s founda- 
tion is that each shall listen for his own guidance. I will 
not say what is good or bad for you, but I will ask those 
who read columns of newspaper accounts of things that 
will soon be forgotten and absolutely gone, to pause and 
consider the advantage gained. Life is earnest, life is 
real, life is made to use, and he who reads, and reads the 
average newspaper, spends weeks out of every year, and 
years out of life, and if he has not been very careful he has 
read things that have harmed instead of helped, and his 
time is gone forever. The ostensible purpose has been 
to keep well informed. The man who goes at a news- 
paper resolutely, systematically, to get the valuable infor- 
mation that every citizen should have, can get it ina 
very short space, and get more than many people do in 
double the time. 

But stop and think what the average newspaper really 
stands for, with its light and familiar reference to evil 
and dishonor, its cynical sneers for virtue and honesty, 
its sensational accounts of scandals and its disgusting 
details of crimes that should never be mentioned. And 
newspapers are not the only literary grievance. Think of 
the hours spent on the idle, useless, pointless, often 
vicious, stories. The so-called ‘‘ harmless’’ novel, while 
it may not be a direct source of evil, occupies the time, 
gives no good, inspiring thought, and leaves the mind 
vacant, and therefore weakened for the more easy entrance 
of evil thoughts. I do not say that you should not read 
novels ; many of them are valuable, ennobling, elevating. 
There may be times when an overworked person needs a 
pretty insipid one, for mental rest—but in reading select 
with care. 

Think of the grand possibilities to be met in books! 
Few of us but make sacrifices, go long distances to behold 
some great man, yet that man’s greatest thoughts, the 
innermost revelations of his soul, may be ours. They lie 


| great soul. 





on our tables, and are to be had for the reading—Whit- 
tier’s loving spirit, Holmes’s pleasant humor, Emerson’s 
Think what you miss if you pass them by. 

Now, what about these publications! The first thought 
is to stop all the evil part; but can you? Think of the 
thousands and thousands of books, and hundreds of thous- 
ands of periodicals that are published every year, and 
remember, that in some respects, at least, this is a free 
country, and you see some of the difficulties that lie in 
the way. It is hard in such a country to keep people 
from getting what they want. We can have some influ. 
ence by protesting at every opportunity to editors and 
readers against such publication. The situation might be 
helped by bringing the best literature more prominently 
forward—making it cheaper and putting it within the 
reach of all. But it is hard to force people above their 
natural level. A thief in a pulpit is stilla thief. We can 
do but little with the situation while people want the bad. 
We must put ourselves to work to raise the minds of the 
people—we must educate, and there is the chance for the 
individual. 

How is it with those with whom you have an influence ? 
The majority of you now have, or will in the natural 
course of events some day, the care and training, moral 
and intellectual, of little children, who will, in their turn, 
become the men and women of the land. There is the 
place to work. It is hard to change the ways of adults, 
but so easy to influence for good or evil the young mind. 
It has been said that ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
Liberty.’’ This is true in the political world, as our 
great city governments show, and it is equally true in the 
commercial, the intellectual, or the moral. ‘‘ Habit isa 
chain ; each day we forge a link until at last it binds us.’’ 
Let us see to it that our binding is good, not evil. Think 
of the possibilities that lie before the person who, by guid- 
ing its habits, is in a position to mould the mind of the 
little child ! 

Most people exercise more or less care about the com- 
panions of their children, about the First-day school they 
attend, and about their teachers; but do they exer- 
cise the same amount of care about the people those same 
children meet in books? I think there is a great need for 
the more general study of the psychology of children, 
and especially since evil seems to find so many new and 
attractive forms. To meet it we should know more inti- 
mately the needs of the child-mind and properly fill 
them. Many children yet too nearly fulfill the descrip- 
tion of Topsy by ‘just growing’’ up. ‘‘As a man 
thinketh, so is he,’’ and as the company he keeps, so will 
he think, and remember that books are company, often of 
most influential kind. You do not often meet a person 
who very decidedly influences you, but you often find 
books that stamp themselves indelibly on the mind. 
Then watch the child, and instead of letting him get evil 
reading, just anywhere, keep him busy with good, whole- 
some, healthful mental food. And more than that the 
child needs. Oliver Wendell Holmes was right when he 
said that the proper time to begin the education of a 
child was one hundred years before the child was born. 
Every person has the inalienable right to be well born. 
When men and women with true dignity face the prob- 
lems that lie at life’s foundations, and realize that every 
gift and propensity is from the Divine, is good, and has 
its purpose; when they are thoughtful and intelligent 
concerning the sacred functions entrusted to them ; when 


| there is a pure, righteous, thoughtful fatherhood and 


| 
| 


motherhood—there will be children who will grow up 


honest, pure, and above the dangers of improper 
publications. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MEDIA, PA. 

THE new school building, erected at Media, Pa., under 
the charge of Providence Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
was completed a few weeks ago, and school was begun in 
it on the 1st instant. 

Invitations having been sent out to many Friends, 
announcing that the new building would be open to 
visitors on Seventh day, the zoth inst., from 3 to 5 
o'clock, a number were present. The Yearly Meeting’s 
Educational Committee was represented by Ezra Lippin- 
cott, S. Robinson Coale, William Walton, Anna J. 
Williams, and others, and all visitors were cordially 
welcomed by the local school committee, and enjoyed 
the time most pleasantly inspecting the beautiful and 
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The enrollment is about thirty, and two teachers are 
regularly employed, Emma Fell Paxson being the princi- 
pal, and Esther E. Spicer her assistant. Drawing is 
taught by Annabel Hill, of Media. Matilda Sprogell 
has the second story for a ‘‘ kindergarten,’’ and has a 
number of interesting little pupils. The new building 
was designed by Morgan Bunting, of Darby. 

It is stated by Henry M. Fussell, the chairman of the 
building committee, that the cost of buildings, grounds, 
and furnishings will aggregate about ten thousand dollars. 


NEVER to give up, but ever to keep up and to keep at 
it, is the duty and the test of heroism in times that are 
hard and in hours that are dark.—H. Clay Trumbull. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


well-planned building. The situation is good and the lot 
large ; 3 as the building is placed on the north side of it, 
there is ample space for play-ground on the south, which 
it is hoped will be kept open for that purpose. The com- 
mittee in charge have worked very hard to secure the new 
and pleasant home for their school, and are very desirous 
that the school shall succeed. The building will benefit 
Friends, it is believed, in more ways than one, it already 
affording them a good place for their Young Friends’ 
Association meetings, and it will inspire them with new 
interest, which will eventually have its effect in all 
directions. 

The building has already been described in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. It is two stories in height, with a semi- 
basement. It is built of brick laid in red mortar, with 
stone foundations. 


a rolling partition, a fine lobby with open stairway, and a 
girls’ toilet and cloak room. The second story contains 
a school room, class room, and a cloak room, while the 
basement has a boys’ coat and toilet room, boiler room, 
and a large room which will be fitted up as a play room 
lateron. The roomsare all well lighted, the light coming 
in on the left side and to the rear of the pupils. 


The first floor contains a large school | 
room, a class room capable of being divided in half by | 





THIs truth comes to us more and more the longer that 
we live, that on what field or in what uniform or with 
what aims we do our duty matters very little, or even 
what our duty is, great or small, splendid or obscure. 
Only to find our duty certainly and somewhere, somehow 
do it faithfully, makes us good, strong, happy, and useful 
men, and tunes our lives into some feeble echo of the life 
of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him: there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will. 


All true, whole men succeed, for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be the thought, 
The inward surety, to have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end ? 
—Loweill. 


MEN may not know how fruits grow, but they do know 
that they cannot grow in five minutes. Some lives have 
not even a stalk on which fruits could hang, even if they 
did grow in five minutes. Some have never planted one 
sound seed of joy in all their lives ; and others who may 
have planted a germ or two have lived so little in sunshine 
that they never could come to maturity.— Drummond. 








@ducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Classical Club was held on Second month 
15, and the large attendance gave evidence of the great interest 
aroused by former meetings. Interesting papers were read by Mary 
Seaman, ’99, on ‘* Sparta’; by Edmund Harvey, ’99, on ‘‘ Olympia,’’ 
and by Edith Wilson, ’00, on ‘‘ Thebes.” Dr. Appleton then con- 
tributed graphic descriptions of his rambles through Greece, reading 
extracts from letters which he had written on the scenes, making all 
doubly interesting by the many photographs shown. 

Dr. De Garmo spent the 16th, 17th, and 18th of this month at the 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association held at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and presided over the meetings of the Herbart Society, of 
which he is president. 

The College Oratorical Contest was held on Second month 16, and 
very remarkable to relate for Swarthmore there were only three con- 
testants, Sarah Bancroft, ’97, who received the first prize ($15) will 
represent Swarthmore in the Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest of 
Pennsylvania. Her oration was entitled ‘‘Go and Do Thou Like- 
wise,’’ and was an earnest appeal for workers in the field of philan- 
thropic labor. Clarence B. Hoadley, ’97, received second prize ($10), 
and delivered an oration on ‘‘Grit.’’ Walter C, De Garmo, ’97, gave 
an oration on “* Musie,’’ which was beautifully written. 

On Second month 19, Professor George Gunton, president of the 
School of Social Economics, of New York City, delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture on ‘ Helpful and Oppressive Phases of Social In- 
stitutions.” 

The faculty gave the students the 22d of Second month as a holi- 
day. Some spent the time at home, while others made good the 
opportunity by working on orations, theses, etc. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held on 
Second month 21. A paper was prepared by Emily Underhill, 'oo, 
and read by Miss Coale, on ‘‘Aryanism versus Quakerism.’’ Isaac H. 
Clothier read a paper on the “ Life and Labors of St. Paul.’’ The 
last paper aroused quite an interesting discussion, participated in by 
Professor William Birdsall, Dr. De Garmo, Dean Bond, and others. 
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APPOINTMENT AT SWARTHMORE.—Mary Satterthwaite has been 
appointed housekeeper at Swarthmore College, in the vacancy caused 
by the death of Rachel B. Townsend, and has entered on her duties. 
She has had experience in similar positions. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
SOLEBURY, PA.—The last meeting of Solebury Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the meeting-house, First-day afternoon, 13th inst. 
The secretary, Ella B. Carter, read the minutes of last month. The 
Executive Committee submitted the following report of appointments 
for Third month: ‘‘Biographical Sketch of Thomas Hodgkin,” Flor- 
ence K. Blackfan; Recitation (continued), George S. Roberts; Reci- 
tation from Whittier, Walter W. Carter; Reading, Edward Simpson ; 
Question, ‘“* What is a faithful testimony of a free gospel ministry ?’’ to 
Annie M. Smith and Elizabeth Lloyd. 

The President appointed the following persons to serve on the 
standing committees for the ensuing year: Membership, Frederick L. 
Smith, Asher Mattison, Martha Simpson, Emma E. Worstall, Laura E. 
Walton, Elizabeth C. Blackfan; Finance, Seth T. Walton, Emma L. 
Rice, Hulda P. Mattison. 

The nominating committee reported the name of Seth T. Walton 
for Vice-president of the Association, the nomination of that officer 
having been overlooked at the proper time, which was approved. It 
was decided that the President should appoint each month, one person 
to report on each of the four following standing committees, respec- 
tively. History, Literature, Discipline, and Current Topics. Accord- 
ingly the appointments for Third month were: History, Robert Had- 
dock; Literature, Margaret L. Fell; Discipline, Martha B. White; 
Current Topics, Laura E. Walton. 

A biographical sketch of John G, Whittier, by Emma E. Worstall, 
was read by Martha Simpson. Mabel Haddock gave a recitation from 
Whittier, ‘* The Minister's Daughter.” 

This question was answered in two papers by Ruth A. Roberts and 
Asher Mattison, respectively, ‘* Is a systematic knowledge of the 
Scriptures necessary to be a successful teacher of the First-day school ?”’ 
Some discussion followed the reading of these answers, in which sev- 
eral who were present participated. 

A short period of silence closed the day's exercises. The next 
meeting will be held as usual on the second First-day in Third month. 


F. R. K. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Sec 
ond month 4. Inthe absence of the president vice-president Mary E. 
Borton presided. As this was announced to be an Elias Hicks meet- 
ing, most of the responses to roll-call were taken from his writings. 
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| upon false interpretations of even the noblest of actions. 


After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting the reports of 
committees were heard. Emma B. Robbins then read a short biogra- 
phy of Elias Hicks. His diary gives abundant proof of his devotion 
to truth, his attentiveness to the word spoken in his soul, and his forti- 
tude and self-denial. He says if the Scriptures were written by inspir- 
ation, they can only be understood by spiritual interpretation, and ad- 
vises the reading of them in this way for the profit of the soul. Mar. 
garet R. Caley read a poem written by John Gill on E. H. Joel 
Borton read a short anecdote of one of his business transactions, 
which showed that he practiced what he preached. 

A free and general discussion followed on the Separation, and the 
times in which he lived. Mary E. Borton said she felt that there is 
more in the life we live than what we believe, and it is the /fe that 
makes the Christian. A Friend was defined as a follower of the In- 
ward Light, not the follower of any individual. One member thought 
it good to talk these matters over, not only among ourselves but with 
others, for there are many still in darkness in their knowledge of this 
good man (E. H.). 

Jessie L. Colson, for the Current Topics Committee, gave an inter- 
esting and correct account of Nansen’s trip to the Arctic regions. She 
had drawn an outline of his travels, by which all could see and under- 
stand his progress through the ice andsnow. He has proven that the 
North Pole is an open polar sea of great depth. This trip was one of 
financial benefit to him and he is expected to reap a harvest from the 
book he is now preparing. This account was very instructive and 


much enjoyed by all present. A brief silence preceded adjournment to 
Second month 26. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met in Brooklyn, Second month 14. Marianna Hallock, of the Litera- 
ture Section, read W. D. Howells’s Introduction to ‘* Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” a collection of poems by the colored poet, Dunbar. In the 
poems which she also read were shown great tenderness and depth of 
feeling. 

The Discipline Section is continuing the reading of the New Eng- 
land Discipline. Among the current topics, mention was made of Eng- 
land’s wars in Africa, and of the fact that although England is almost 


continually waging war, yet civilization always follows her conquests. 


In this respect, there is a marked contrast between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Latin races. 

May Haviland then read the paper of the evening on ‘‘ Gossip.”’ 
It has been said that we should talk about things, not people. This, 
the writer thought, belittled life, as human beings are vastly more im- 
portant and interesting than things, and besides we believe that ‘ the 
proper study of mankind is man.’’ It is right and natural that we 
should be interested in the affairs of our fellow-beings, but there are 
certain private affairs sacred to every one, and about which no one has 
a right to gossip. The guide that we should follow in such matters is 
love, which ‘‘ thinketh no evil.” 

A lively discussion followed, in which many participated. It was 
thought right and necessary that we should form opinions of those with 
whom we come in contact in order that we may for self-protection be 
a correct judge of character. However, our opinions may be far from 
correct, and it is unjust and cruel to retail these opinions to others. In 
estimating character we cannot know the motives or influences prompt- 
ing certain acts, and have no authority to condemn and to spread our 
prejudiced opinions among others. 

One cause of the existence of gossip is the lack of other subjects 
of conversation, and it was urged that those who indulge in gossip 
should make an effort to inform themselves upon some subject upon 
which they might more profitably converse, 

We must so live that we may be an example to others, doing what 
we consider right, regardless of the opinions of others. However, it 
is impossible to live above gossip, as it is not based upon truth, but 
E. G. H. 

MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of Second month 13, at its usual place, 


| the meeting-house. After the opening silence, the remainder of the 


22d chapter of Matthew was read, followed by the reading of the 
minutes. Ellen B. Haines read her paper on the gth chapter of ‘‘ Jan- 
ney’s History,’’ bearing largely on the life of William Edmondson. 
Benjamin C. Heritage recited ‘* Guilty or Not Guilty,’’ a very good 
recitation, and well given. After J. Curtis Haines had givena reading, 
entitled ‘* The Quaker of the Olden Time,’’ Jos. B. Livezey read an 
account of the ‘* Origin and Foundation of the Discipline as accepted 
by our Society,”’ portions of it being taken from ‘* Sewell’s History.”’ 
The discussion, “* Resolved, that money has more power for good than 
learning,’’ also other exercises, were postponed on account of absence. 


| Two deferred recitations were given, the one by Hannah Peaslee,entitled 


| exercises for next meeting: Tenth chapter of ‘* Janney’s History ” to 





‘** True Heroism,” the other by Mary Heritage. The editorial from an 
INTELLIGENCER, entitled ‘*‘ Comfort in old Age,’’ was read by Esther 
L. Rulon. 

The questions were asked and satisfactorily answered, followed by 
reading the items collected by one of that committee. 

The History Committee reported they had appointed the following 









Rachel M. Haines, and a sketch of the life of Samuel Hacket to Ann 
L. Borden. 

The Literary Committee reported as follows: A recitation by 
Elizabeth L. Duell, a reading to J. Wilmer Pancoast, and Literary 
Salad to M. Elma Livezey. The questions were given out and the roll 
called, after which meeting adjourned until Third month 13. 

M. E. LIVEZEY, Secretary. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Wilmington was held at Friends’ school-house, Sixth-day 
evening, the 19th inst. Sarah Rumford read an interesting review of 
2d chapter, 2d volume of “ Janney’s History,’’ containing an account 
of Thomas E!lwood, his early interest in Gulielma Springett, his inter- 
course with Milton, etc. 

David Ferris presented a character sketch of Benjamin Hallowell, 
with anecdotes. A. K. Taylor read the story of Jonah from the 
Outlook. Edith Garret gave a brief account of the Bank of England. 

With some free, general remarks on the foregoing, the meeting 


closed. Bor. 


NorRISTOWN, PA.—Norristown Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of the 16th inst. at the home of George and Sarah G. Wood, 
Jacoby street. 

Matilda S. Andrews read from Janney’s “ History of Friends,” 
‘« Views of the Early Friends Compared with the Popular Theology on 
the Holy Scriptures.’’ 

M. Anna Moore read an article entitled “‘ The Spring,’’ by Martha 
S. Lippincott. 

Susan J. Sheppard read a memorial of Louisa J. Roberts. 

A sketch of Robert Barclay, prepared by Anna Wood, was read 
by Sarah Jones. 

The following officers to serve for the ensuing year were appointed : 
President, Isaac Richards; vice-president, Susan J. Sheppard; secre- 
tary, Emma B. Conrow; executive committee, Alfred W. Wright, 
Anna B. Thomas, Ellwood Roberts, M. Anna Moore, Lillian 
Zimmerman. 

The meeting next month will be held at the home of Isaac and 
Martha Richards, on Green street. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The History Section of our Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation for the last quarter has been represented by the following : 

First, a well prepared paper by Sarah L. Eves on Elizabeth Fry as 
mother and minister. Her beautiful life, so full of silent but expres- 
sive, as well as open ministry, appeals to every thoughtful spirit de- 
sirous of attaining and giving its highest and best. 

Second, an interesting verbal review of the biblical record of Jonah, 
and its practical application to our individual experiences, by Harry 
W. Eves. He said our powers and faculties are inhabitants of the 
great city where we are sent to preach ; life is the vessel in which we 
are sailing, in command of the captain Duty, and through unfaithful- 
ness we are sometimes held captive by the monster neglect. 

Third, a memorial of Evan Thomas, of Maryland, born 1733, was 
read by Mary Eck, His experience proves that the spirit of truth fol- 
lows us in all our wanderings, in order to bring back to the true fold of 
rest and peace ; that devotion to principle leads into the light which dis- 
covers to us our true standing in the sight of Infinite Purity ; that the 
doctrine of our Saviour may be adorned by a life and conversation be- 
coming the gospel. 

The subject of ‘* Days and Times,’’ and “ Conduct and Conversa- 
tion,” from our Book of Discipline and Whittier’s ‘‘ The Mystic’s 
Christmas,” read by Edna Eves, in connection with the former, were 
offered by the proper leader. 

Beside many items of interest under Current Topics, a poem, re- 
lating the sad results of novel reading, was read. 

Charlotte C. Talcott’s article, entitled, ‘* Loyalty,’ was read by 
Myra Eves, and much appreciated. 

Discussion of the questions, ‘‘ Does plainness of apparel mean the 
same now as it didto the early Friends?” ‘* Would not the Society of 
Friends be benefitted by a more decided effort to gain members ?’’ 


What is meant by ‘‘ a free ministry of the gospel” and “a system of | 


professional ministry ?”’ elicited a great deal of expression and many 
thoughtful unfoldings. 

The anniversary committee made a satisfactory report. 
names have been added to our membership. 

The newly-appointed officers are: J. Barton Eves, chairman, and 
Florence I. Eves, recording secretary. 

A glance backward discloses the pleasing fact that our meetings are 
gaining in freedom of expression, and the attendance of helpful young 
spirits. 

The regularly appointed time for our next meeting is Third month 14. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


Seven new 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL says in the Woman’s Journa/ that in Eng- 
land, when it was proposed to abolish the political disabilities of ‘ Dis- 
senters,’’ a number of Dissenting ministers addressed to Parliament a 
petition protesting against any such action. 








JOHN FIsKE, the historical writer, has prepared for the next number of 
the Atlantic Monthly a contribution to the discussion of the Arbitration 
Treaty. He aims to show by a sweeping historical survey how the 
progress of industry and the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain make such a treaty a logical event; and he explains the 
benefits that are likely to come from it in the future. He argues that 
nearly all our disputes in the past could have been adjusted under such 
a treaty, and that the treaty is a natural ally of commerce and industrial 
advancement. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, issue in their excellent ‘* River- 
side Literature Series,’ an edition of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Chair,” which forms a good stepping-stone to the more formal text- 
book study of history. It contains True Stories from New England 
History, covering the period from 1620 to 1803, and is abundantly 
illustrated with views of buildings, places, etc., as well as portraits and 
maps, It has also an interesting biographical sketch of Hawthorne 
and other matter, including an extract from Haliburton’s historical and 
statistical account of Nova Scotia, the book to which Hawthorne and 
Longfellow resorted for their information relating to the unhappy 
‘* Acadians,” who were expelled from Nova Scotia by the English 
Government. The book, interesting and instructive as a text-book, is 
deservedly popular in schools. It is the book prescribed in elementary 


English for the present year by the Regents of the University of New 
York. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 
MONTH, 1897. 


MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 31, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 28, 29 596 

Mean temperature, 31.2 

Highest temperature during the month, 4, 61. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 25, 26, 8. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 37-9 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 24.5 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 20, 31, 20. 

Least daily range of temperature, 15, Ce 

Mean daily range of temperature, 13.4 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 67.8 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 20.1 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 2.25 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.11 inches of 
rain, melted snow, and sleet on the 2oth and 21st. 

Total snowfall, in inches, during month, 9. 3. 

Depth of snow, in inches, on ground on 15th of month, 1.5. 

Depth of snow, in inches, on ground at end of month, 4. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 7, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Snow fell on the 11, 12, 13, 14,15, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28. 

Sleet on the 2oth. 

Solar halo on the 22. 


30.159 
30.744 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 48. on 4th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 7.5 on 25th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 24.7. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 54.5 on 4th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 8.6 0n 25th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 27.8. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month 26. 3. 

NoTe.—The mean temperature of this month was about one de- 
gree below the normal. The amount of precipitation, 2.25 inches , is 
1.75 inches below the average for this month, 

Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31. 


MEN may not mark them in the crowded ways; 
The noisy world forgets to blame or praise 
The poor in spirit; yet they pass along 
Through silent paths, and make them glad with song; 
Theirs is the Kingdom where Love reigns supreme, 
And Faith soars higher than the poet’s dream ; 
Wrapped in the sunlight of eternal day, 
Blessed are they.—Sarah Doudney. 


THE special gifts to Queen Victoria by all sorts of potentates and 
magnates throughout the world in recognition of her reign of sixty 
years will be officially delivered either on her birth-day, May 24, or on 
coronation day, June 28. June 20 is the actual anniversary of the 
Queen’s succession to the throne, but it is also the anniversary of the 
death of her uncle, William IV. 












BY CECIL FRANCIS ALEXANDER. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 
But no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling 
Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes when the night is done, 
Or the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek, 
Fades in the setting sun; 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crest of verdure waves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves ; 
So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 
That grand procession swept. 


Perchance some bald old eagle 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie, 
Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance some lion stalking, 
Still shuns the hallowed spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and heard, 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drums, 
Follow the funeral car ; 

Thev show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his matchless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
They lay the sage to rest ; 
And give the bard an honored place 
With costly marble drest, 
In the great Minster’s transept height 
Where the lights like glory fall, 
While the sweet choir sings and the organ rings, 
Along the emblazoned wall, 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word. 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, words half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor ? 
The hillside for his pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait, 
With stars for tapers tall ; 

The dark rock-pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land 
To lay him in the grave. 


In that deep grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again—most wondrous thought ! 
Before the judgment day ; 

And stand with glory wrapt around, 
On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
Through Christ the Incarnate God. 


O lonely tomb in Noah’s land! 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still : 








Ways that we cannot tell, 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 


The following verses, by Charles G. D. Roberts in the Century, are 
|= expressive protest against ultra-realism in art : 


SAID Life to Art, ‘* I love thee best 
Not when I find in thee 


My very face and form expressed 
With dull fidelity ; 


‘* But when in thee my craving eyes 
Behold continually 
The mystery of my memories 
And all I long to be.” 


DR. BARROWS IN EGYPT. 

Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, widely known by his connec- 
tion with the Religious Congress in that city, at the time of the Fair of 
1893, went to India some time ago, on a special errand to lecture, etc. 
He has written for the Record, Chicago, interesting letters describing 
his travels. The following extracts are from a letter from Cairo, Egypt, 
dated Eleventh month 26. 

We had a delightful ride up the river [Nile, on the zoth] 
past the green isle of Roda, with its orange and lemon 
trees, its bananas and date palms, an island chiefly famous 
on account of the nilometer at the south end of it, the 
square well, and the octagonal column built by a caliph 
early in the eighth century and often restored. Since all 
the prosperity of Egypt depends on the Nile water, the 
important office of measuring and reporting its height is 
intrusted to a sheik, who, when the river has risen to its 
normal height, makes public announcement that the time 
has come for cutting the embankment, by which means 
the fertilizing flood is spread over the land of Egypt. 
Formerly the amount of taxes was proportioned to the 
height of the inundation, and it used to be common for a 
rascally sheik to deceive the people through a false meter 
of his own. For more than 3,000 years, according to the 





records, there have been general rejoicings and noisy fes- 
tivals attendant upon the announcement, which usually 
takes place between August 6 and 19, that the Nile flood 
had reached its safe and usual height. 

The island of Roda is the traditional spot where 
Moses was found. As our voyage continued over the sur- 
face of the broad and fertilizing river, my mind was busy 
with the things that had been. Interesting were the palm- 
covered shores; impressive was the sight of the great 
pyramids ; captivating was the bird-like appearance of 
the great white-winged and double-winged boats which 
sometimes in flocks sailed by us. But who could forget 
the forms which have been borne on this river downward 
to the sea, or southward toward the capitals of upper and 
lower Egypt? I thought of the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, and 
caliphs. Thought of Cheops and Sesostris, Abraham, 
Joseph, Cambyses, Alexander, Cesar, Cleopatra, Athana- 
sius, Omar, Napoleon, Livingstone, Gordon. But the 
river has upborne nothing more fateful to humanity than 
the papyrus boat to which a captive Hebrew mother in- 
trusted her first-born son. 

The Nile itself is a perpetual theme of thoughtful mus- 
ings. It is one of the four great rivers of the world. Of 
these the Amazon is greatest in volume, the Congo the 
greatest in length, and the Mississippi the greatest in pres- 
ent commercial importance. But the Nile surpasses them 
all in historic significance. It created Egypt, mother of 
the old civilizations. The greatest cities and mountains 
of remote antiquity were upon its shores. For many thou- 
sand years the mystery of its origin was unsolved. It 
used to be thought by the Arabs that the first cataract 
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was its birthplace, a part of it flowing northward and a 
part southward. Dean Stanley calls attention to the 
impression of vastness which it makes upon European 
travelers, familiar only with the Thames and the Seine, 
the Rhine and the Tiber. It is surely unique among 
rivers. 

For 1,620 miles it flows without a tributary. The 
White and the Blue Nile, meeting at Khartoum, and the 
Atbara, joining it 180 miles north of that city, make the 
mighty stream, which though suffering continual loss from 
evaporation as it passes through a desert and thirsty land, 
furnishes, out of its copious and majestic flood, all the 
fertility which Egypt, a long, green ribbon of varying 
width, has ever known. Many are familiar with the 
original or with copies of the Nile god of the Vatican, 
about whose marble form are gathered sixteen children, 
symbolic of the sixteen cubits which in ancient times 
constituted the needful rise in the river. The area of 
cultivated soil is larger to-day, in spite of the sandstorms 
of the Libyan desert, and seven more little children should 
gather round the recumbent figure in the Vatican. 

The Nile, with its periodical rise and fall, keeping 
time with the movements of the constellations, perhaps 
stimulated the study of the stars. It certainly fostered 
the art of engineering and helped to impress upon the 
minds of the people the sacredness of property, for every 
year the obliterated landmarks had to be re-established. 
How strange to float upon a river which grows larger as 
you ascend it! While twenty-five feet measures the differ- 
ence between high and low water in Cairo, at Assouan the 
difference is forty-nine feet. The overflow of the bounte- 
ous river is now regulated with the utmost care, being 
drawn off into canals and reservoirs and distributed in 
such a way that Egpyt does not present, in the times of 
the inundation, as it did formerly, the appearance of one 
vast lake. One further fact should be mentioned to indi- 
cate the absolute dependence of ancient and modern 
Egypt on the Nile. Too great a rise means wide devasta- 
tion ; too small a rise means the peril of starvation. These 
physical facts show how the seven years of plenty and the 
seven years of famine were produced in the time of 
Joseph. 

After a leisurely and interesting voyage of about 
twenty-five miles, in the course of which luncheon was 
served on the deck of the steamer, we arrived at Bedra- 
shin, on the Libyan or western bank of the river, near 
the site of old Memphis. Here occurred one of those 
scenes which can never be described and never be for- 
gotten. A sufficient number of donkeys and a superabun- 
dance of donkey boys had been provided, and they 
awaited us upon the shore. We had a four hours’ trip in 
view. A large number of villagers were on the shore, 
determined to impress upon us the superior excellence of 
their own donkeys. The pushing and wild yelling on the 
part of the Arabs called forth either remonstrance or 
screams of laughter from our side. It was a long file of 
animals, tourists, and donkey boys that stretched over the 
plain and wound into the Bedouin village of mud huts 
now occupying the site of Memphis, the ancient capital 
of lower Egypt. 

It was very hard to realize that below us were the 
fragments of old Memphis. The mud houses of the 
wretched common people of antiquity have, of course, 
disappeared. But the stone temples and monuments of 
the kings areso numerous and vast that it has taken 2,000 
years of constant plundering to remove them. The allu- 
vial soil which the Nile has spread over Egypt varies from 
thirty-three to fifty feet indepth. But besides the Nile 
deposits on the site of Memphis are the debris and relics 
of what was once an enormous and bewildering city. 


Two statues of the great Ramses have been uncovered in 
this century, one of them very recently, which give onea 
faint suggestion of the monumental glory of the past. 
One of these colossi is of granite, the other of hard 
limestone. The cartouche on the breast tells us who he 
was, while on the head of the granite statue is the helmet 
crown of the kings of upper and lower Egypt. The 
limestone Colussus is nearly forty-two feet in height, and 
the old Herodotus saw and measured it about 2,400 years 
ago. Leaving these fallen and broken memorials, we 
rode for three-quarters of an hour, till we came to the 
interesting and extensive tomb of Mera, an important 
personage of the sixth dynasty, who married a king’s 
daughter. 

This tomb, which is literally a spacious and decorated 
palace, was discovered only three years ago by M. de 
Morgan, the present director of the museum of Gizeb. 
The scenes depicted by the reliefs in the more than thirty 
chambers and many passages of this tomb show us fishing, 
hunting the hippopotamus, the fattening of geese, the 
making of wine, the storing of fruit, the various handi- 
crafts of old Egypt, and scenes which make real the arts 
and activities and many of the ideas of a vanished civili- 
zation. More extensive still is the well-preserved monu- 
ment of Ti, which we next visited. The sands had com- 
pletely covered this immense mausoleum, in which this 
chamberlain of one of the kings of the fifth dynasty was 
laid away 4,500 years ago, but the interior has been 
cleared out so that modern eyes may look with growing 
astonishment upon the courts and chambers covered with 
hieroglyphics and with paintings in delicate low relief, 
and thus gain a really full knowledge of the life of an- 
cient Egypt. 

One may read detailed descriptions of such a sepul- 
chre as this and learn a multitude of facts, but a half-hour 
spent in this tomb will stamp upon the mind a deep and 
ineffaceable impression. Ti’s wife was of royal rank, and 
was ‘‘ the palm of amiability toward her husband,’’ as the 
inscription tells us, and is represented by his side or 
standing on his foot. He appears before us as a man of 
more than double the usual size. I shall not attempt the 
impossible feat of describing all these pictorial marvels, 
so spirited, so lifelike, so beautiful, and many of them 
still fresh in color. We look at the offering of gifts, the 
sacrifice of victims, the slaughtering of oxen, the feeding 
of cranes and pigeons, the driving of cattle through the 
water of inundation, rams treading the seed into the 
ground, the sowing of wheat, the plowing of the soil, 
the cooking of meat, the milking of the cow, the per- 
forming of dancers and musicians, the making of pottery, 
the baking of bread, the rowing of boats, the sailing of 
vessels, with sails precisely like those of to-day, the reap- 
ing, the treading out, the storing and the transport of 
grain, the filling of sacks like those which Joseph’s breth- 
ren carried away, the building and calking of ships, the 
blowing of glass, the gathering of the papyrus, the writ- 
ing of sentences, the trying of criminals, the bearing of 
large baskets on the heads of thirty-six female figures, 
the drawing of water, the snaring of birds, the hunting 
of crocodiles and of the river horse. It is a remarkable 
fact that no camels or horses appear in these bas-reliefs 
until after the time of the foreign invasion of the 
Hyksos [or Shepherd Kings, supposed to be about 2000 
B. C.]. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


‘*]T am weary of words, and there is not an inch of me 
that is not hurt through and through by sectarian contro- 
versies. All I care for now is the ideal shown to the 
world in Christ.’’ 
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RELIEF WORK AT VAN, ARMENIA. 


We do not find in the English Friends’ newspapers very late reports 
from Armenia. The Friend, London, Second month 12, contains a 
letter signed G. C. M., from a person in charge of the relief work at 
Van, covering the month of November. She speaks of the several 
sources of aid for the relief work. We quote as below: 


AND now I desire to bring to your attention the needs of 
the class that appeals most strongly to my sympathy, viz., 
the orphans left helpless by the events of the recent 
months. I had hoped to have exact statistics to present 
regarding them, but they are not yet available. How- 
ever, a probable estimate may be made. In Van itself 
519 males were killed during the massacre, besides 520 
others who went away with the revolutionists, and were 
slain between here and the border. A large part of these 
were not revolutionists, but were persuaded that the only 
safety lay in flight. At a low estimate, 400 of these were 
heads of families, leaving an average of three children, 
or 1,200 orphans, 1,000 of them entirely dependent on 
charity. The men reported as killed in the villages in 
June were 3,780, probably 2,500 of them heads of families ; 
and counting three orphans for each, we have 7,500 in 
the villages. In the city the mortality since June has 
been fearful. The actual figures in one parish are 500, 
and the aggregate for the city must be over 2,000, two- 
thirds said to be under ten years of age. Of course, 
many orphans must have been included in this number, 
but possibly as many more have been newly left orphans. 
One or two districts of the province, near the Russian 
and Persian frontiers, have been almost wholly depopu- 
lated of Armenians, the Kurds having escorted them to 
the border, and then taken possession of their houses, 
lands, and whatever else may have remained to them. 

As visits to the outlying districts are still impracticable, 
exact statistics as to the number of survivors, and their 
condition, are unattainable. I am happy to state that a 
large portion of those who accepted Mohammedanism 
have been allowed to return to the Christian fold. I think 
it a moderate estimate to suppose that 5,000 orphans 
remain in the villages, and 1,000 in the city, and the 
question confronts us, ‘‘ What is to become of them ?’’ 
If help is not extended to them a large proportion will 
perish before spring. Many more, especially of the girls, 
will fall into Moslem hands, and you can imagine some- 
thing of the moral degradation which that implies. For 
very few of the remainder can it be hoped that they will 
receive the education and religious training that will make 
them Christians, or useful members of society. But as I 
see the bright, attractive faces surmounting these heaps of 
rags, I think what possibilities are before them, if sweet 
charity can envelope them in her arms of love, care for 
and train them during the next five or six years. The 
happy faces that greet me when I drop in on those we 
now have in charge, and the willingness they show to 
accept Christ as their Saviour, when, one by one, I tell 
them of Him, in the sacred Sabbath twilight, prove that 
these children may be sent forth with the love of Christ 
in their hearts, to live clean and happy lives, found 
Christian homes, znd spread the knowledge of practical 
righteousness among the hundreds of villages scattered 
over these mounts and valleys. 

So I feel impelled to make a definite appeal for funds, 
that shall enable us to gather in aconsiderable proportion 
at least, of these little ones, left destitute through no 
fault of theirs, brighten their darkened lives for a few 
years of childhood, and then send them forth with a sim- 
ple education and a practical acquaintance with the saving 
truths of our blessed religion. Are there not some of the 


Lord’s stewards into whose hearts he will put a willing- 
ness to contribute for this noble purpose? It will cost 
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| about £5 to care for one of these children for a year, 
| tuition free, in our schools. Should considerable funds 
_ be available, it may be practicable to accept an offer that 
has been made, of a monastery near the city, with some 
buildings and considerable land, where a manual labor 
institution could be established, and boys instructed in 
agriculture, while raising a considerable portion of their 
food with their own labor. 


THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF SPAIN. 
Harper's Weekly. 
Very soon after the beginning of the Cuban insurrection 
a succcession of events took place that brought toa stand- 
still the progress of the Spanish people, and which had 
been remarkable and persistent, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks arising from the mistakes and the shortcomings 
of their governing classes in finance, in commerce, in 
administration of every kind, and in political, electoral, 








and military matters, owing to the great difficulty there is 
in shaking off old and inveterate habits. No European 
nation deserves good government and sound administra- 
tion more than the docile, patient, long-suffering people 
which is always so ready to respond to the call of its 
rulers when they appeal to the pride and patriotism of a 
gallant race, and when they do not tax too much its 
powers of endurance by misgovernment and political mis- 
takes of sufficient magnitude to arouse popular wrath— 
then not easy to control. This was seen also during the 
last two years, as the nation allowed its governments to 
call out 270,000 conscripts, 15,000 reserves, 15,000 on 
unlimited furlough, which enabled the War Minister to 
send 200,000 men to Cubaand Puerto Rico, 18,000 men 
to the Philippines, and to keep about go0,000 at home 
ready for fresh emergencies. The families of 45,000 
other conscripts did not hesitate to take from their hoards 
$15,000,000, which they paid into the Treasury to re- 
deem their lads from military service. They thus fur- 
nished the Finance Minister with means to make up in 
part the decline visible in many other sources of taxation 
affected by the effects of the civil war. Trade and all 
sorts of business decreased, exchanges rose to 27 per cent., 
agricultural interests suffered, and bad crops in 1896 
aggravated matters. Manufacturing districts, especially 
in Catalonia, suffered most, and much distress is notice- 
able among the working classes of populous districts, 
whose only foreign markets were the West Indies and the 
Philippine Isles, to which they used to send, before the 
rebellions, about $30,000,000 of products annually. 

The falling off of agricultural and industrial exports 
caused by these insurrections gives a foretaste of what 
the secession of either colony would be for those Spanish 
provinces, inhabited by the most turbulent Republican 
and socialist democracy in towns, and by the equally 
turbulent Carlist peasantry in highlands and rural 
districts. 

Nor have the moneyed interests suffered less in conse- 
quence of the effects of the civil wars on the money mar- 
kets of Spain and of European capitals, where the prices 
of Spanish funds and Spanish securities of many kinds 
show a decline, compared with the quotations of three 
years ago, tantamount to a loss of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars for Spanish and foreign investors. It is very 
difficult to surmise how much more decline would surely 
take place in these securities as the immediate result of 
the consequences that the loss of either colony would 
have in the domestic affairs of Spain. The capitalists 
and moneyed classes are kept in a state of anxiety and 
suspense quite as painful as that of the landed and agri- 
cultural or manufacturing interests by the continuance of 
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these civil wars. What is more, these classes of the com- 
munity are best in a position to understand that even in 
the event of a success in the colonial wars, the mother 
country will be burdened for many years with large addi- 
tional taxation to pay the interest and sinking-fund of 
the debts contracted to defray the expenses of the pacifi- 
cation of the colonies, and to preserve peace afterwards 
in Cuba and the Philippines by heavier naval and military 
expenditure than hitherto. 


BOOK PLATES. 

Joseph Henry Dubbs, D. D., Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Soci- 

ety of London, has an interesting article in the Sunday School Times 
entitled ** An Hour with Book Plates,” from which we take some 
extracts : 
BooK-PLATES, or Ex-Libris, have been defined as plates 
or lables, attached to books to denote ownership. ‘The 
term ‘* Ex-Libris,’’ it need hardly be said, is derived 
from a Latin phrase—literally signifying ‘‘ from the 
books ’’—which appears on most of them, and is intended 
to indicate that the volume to which the plate is attached 
belongs to the library of the person whose name immedi- 
ately follows. 

There can be no doubt that the Ex-Libris is of humble 
origin, and that its germ may be found in every school- 
room. The typical schoolboy we know, is not satisfied 
to write his name on the fly-leaf of his book, but must 
needs add a motto or stanza, which generally includes a 
warning to those who may be tempted to appropriate the 
precious volume. That some of these rhymes are ancient 
is evident at a glance. The familiar lines beginning— 

‘* Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows will be your end,” 
were, no doubt, composed in the days when men and 
boys were hanged for stealing. Decidedly modern, and 
probably American, is the following couplet : 
‘* If this book gets off the track, 
Give it a kick, and send it back.” 
From such an inscription to a full-fledged book-plate the 
way is easy. Soon after the invention of printing it must 
have occurred to some one that a printed label, bearing a 
name and motto, would be a decided improvement on the 
schoolboy’s scrawl. Even in earlier times it had not been 
unusual to ornament the binding of valuable manuscripts 
with the coat-of-arms of the owner; and as soon as men 
of high degree adopted the book-label, they were sure to 
adorn it withacrest. . . . One of the earliest Ger- 
man book-plates is that of Hans Knabensberg, called 
Igler, which is believed, from internal evidence, to date 
from about the year 1450. . 

Book-plates became fashionable in Germany early in 
the sixteenth century, and eminent engravers undertook 
the task of rendering them beautiful. Albrecht Diirer 
engraved two plates for the rich Nuremberg patrician, 
Bilibaldus Pirckheimer, and these are now among the 
most coveted possessions of the collector. 

A few years later, Ex- Libris found their way to France, 
and here they were adorned with many ornate and fanci- 
ful decorations. No other country has produced them in 
such rich profusion, and nowhere else have they been so 
carefully studied. |The earliest known English example 
is the plate of Nicholas Bacon, dated in 1574, but for 
half a century at least the fancy appears to have been 
confined to court circles. English book-plates have been 
classified according to the styles of engraving which were 
successively in vogue, so that we now speak of the early 
English, Jacobean, Chippendale, and other styles ; but 
the great majority of plates are plain armorials. 

The earliest book-plate which can in any sense be 





on hide ‘is vole himself ‘* Proprietor of Pennsylvania.’’ 
It was, of course, engraved in England, and the same 
may be said of many plates of the colonial period. It 
need hardly be said that the book-plate of George 
Washington is regarded asa gem of the purest water, 
though it does not take high rank as a work of art, and no 
one knows who engraved it. a 

Scriptural passages appear on many old ‘book “plates, 
and their application to book-borrowers is at least in- 
genious. Among the most common is the following: 
‘* The wicked man _ borroweth, and payeth not again’’ 
(Psalms 37: 21). Ona French plate we read : ‘‘ Go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves’’ (Matt. 
25: 9). More generous is the quaint enlisting of a Scrip- 
tural text on the plate of the Parochial Library of Tad- 
caster, England: ‘‘ Take the book and eat it up’’ (Rev. 
10: 9). ‘This is accompanied by a design of the angel 
delivering the book which he was to eat to St. John in 
Patmos. 


A CHILD’S NEED OF SYMPATHY. 


As I sat writing at my desk this afternoon, I suddenly 
heard the loud screaming of a child, mingled with the 
quick barking of a dog. Recognizing the note of fear in 
the child’s cry, I ran to the door, and saw a very small 
boy standing motionless and helpless and alone, scream- 
ing in a very ecstasy of terror, and a dog running avay 
from him. 

Remembering my own infant fears, and appreciating 
the uncontrollable emotion of the wee laddie, I was about 
to go across the street to comfort and reassure him, when 
I saw that the little fellow was not without a protector, 
for a very large man was hastening to his relief. The boy 


was utterly unable to move, being almost paralyzed with 


fear, but he held out one little hand towards his father, 
and pointed with the other towards the retreating dog. 

** Did the dog bark at you ?’’ said the big man, kindly, 
in a voice easily to be heard a long distance. 

‘« Yes,’’ moaned the boy, dropping into a more com- 
fortable weeping. 

The big man stooped down, and with his own rough 
hand he tenderly wiped the tears from the little face and 
kissed it. Then he comforted the child with kind words 
and kissed him again. 

‘¢ Let him bark at you again,’’ said the good giant, 
‘and I’ll fix him! But,’’ headded, ‘* you mustn’t run 
away from me any more.”’ 

The little fellow, sobbing still, reached up his tiny 
hand, and the big man reached down his large hand 
and took the tiny one warmly in his protecting clasp, and 
they went off together. 

So many times [ have seen the lack of sympathy with 
childish grief and fear, that I almost trembled when I 
saw this man coming towards the boy, thinking that he 
might laugh at him, or scold him. I so earnestly hoped 
he would comfort the child, that, when I saw his inclina- 
tion to do so, I was positively grateful to the man, and 
I had to swallow a big lump in my throat and brush a 
mist of tears from my eyes before I could go on with my 
work. 

The man was big and clumsy, and his hand was a 
hand accustomed to the use of heavy tools; but under- 
neath his rough exterior he had a heart that was gentle 
and refined, and so full of a quick perception and sym- 
pathy that he could put himself in the place of that 
frightened child, and see only his fear and his need of 
help. 

The child was not more than five years old, but, if he 
lives to be threescore-and-ten, he never will forget that 


called American is that of William Penn, dated in 1703, | moment of awful fear, and the relief and comfort that 
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were given him in response to his cry for help. What- 
ever life may have in store for him, he never will suffer 
more in one short moment than he suffered the day when 
that dog barked at him, probably in playfulness, as the 
tripping feet of the boy ran quickly along the sidewalk. 
It is true the boy was in no actual danger, but that did 
not make his own fear less real, nor his father’s sym- 
pathy less needed. The fears of childhood are unrea- 
soning and uncontrollable. They cannot be removed by 
ridicule or dicipline. We can hardly realize the sensi- 
tiveness of the child to whom everything in the world is 
new and strange. The instinctive fears that fill his mind 
can no more be controlled than the instinctive confidence 
that makes the child walk directly into some real danger. 
It is only by education that he can be taught the differ- 
ence between the good and the bad, the harmless and 
the dangerous, and happy is that child whose parents 
can sympathize with him first, and reason with him 


THE Arbitration Treaty was further considered in several ‘* executive ’’ 
sessions of the U. S. Senate last week, and finally, on the roth inst., 
after an unsuccessful effort to get a vote on it, was allowed to ‘* go 
over.’’ It will not be called up again until the special session of the 
Senate begins next month. Senator Sherman, in an interview said : 
‘* T have not the slightest doubt that the treaty will receive the votes of 
the necessary two-thirds of the Senate when a vote is reached. We 
have two-thirds now, and the friends of the treaty will be stronger 
after March 4. Some of the strongest friends of the compact voted for 
postponement. Some of them are sincere in their wish for a better 
opportunity to discuss the matter, and there is no little reason in their 
claim that we have not time to fully order such an important document 
at this session.” 

THE war operations in Crete are the exciting theme of European 
news. Details are sent daily, which it is difficult to give except by a 
general summary. Greece has insisted upon her right to aid the 
Cretans, and upon their request (which has been made) to annex the 
island. There have been several battles and sieges on a small scale. 
The fleets of the Powers have surrounded the capital, Canea, by water, 
and the Greek commander on land, Colonel Vassos, has been forbidden 
to attack the place. A reported massacre by the Cretans of 2,000 
Moslems at a place called Sibia created a painful impression, and it is 
said to be ‘‘ greatly exaggerated.”’ It was announced that King George 
had decided to go to Crete and command in person the Greek troops 
there. There is no abatement in the excitement in Athens, and the 
popular voice is loud for war if the annexation of Crete to Greece can 
be obtained in no other way. 


THE foreign warships are blockading the coast of Crete. The ob- 
ject is to prevent the landing of troops, provisions, or munitions of war 
by the Greeks. It was announced in Constantinople on the 23d, that 
the Cretan difficulties had been settled upon the basis of ‘* autonomy ”’ 
(semi-independence), for the island. Another dispatch said Lord 
Salisbury’s proposals of autonomy for Crete, under the administration 
of a Prince of Greece had virtually been adopted by the Powers. 


FURTHER announcements have been made of selections for the 
Cabinet by President McKinley,—James A. Gary, of Maryland, to be 
Postmaster-General, and John J. McCook, of New York, for a place,— 
probably Secretary of the Interior, in which case Judge McKenna, of 
California, will be Attorney-General. This completes the Cabinet. On 
the 2oth instant, Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, announced that he would 
appoint Mark A. Hanna, (chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee) U.S. Senator from Ohio, in the vacancy caused by Senator 
Sherman’s becoming Secretary of State. 

THE situation between the United States and the Spanish officials 
in Cuba appears somewhat grave. It is stated that the United States 
Consul-General to Havana, Fitzhugh Lee, requested of the State De- 
partment that he be authorized to demand the release of citizens of the 
United States confined in Cuban prisons under circumstances of illegal- 
ity, and that a United States ship of war be sent to Havana to support 
the demand. The Department declined to authorize the demand, and 
General Lee then resigned. Spanish war vessels, a dispatch says, 
(23d) are concentrating at Havana. 


U. S. SENATOR E. O. Wolcott, of Colorado, who went abroad some 
time ago in the interest of another international conference on coinage, 
returned to London, on the 2oth, from Berlin, and sailed on the 24th 
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for New York. He said in London that he was much encouraged by 
the outlook for bimetalism, which he implied was favorable, He had 
been well received everywhere. A Berlin dispatch says the German 
ministers ‘‘ advised him that the condition of his obtaining the co. 
operation of Germany ia calling an international conference was that 
he should obtain the assent of England to such a meeting. Mr. 
Wolcott had already obtained the consent of France and so informed 
the Ministers.” 


In the Legislature of South Dakota, on the 18th inst., James H., 
Kyle, Populist, was reélected United States Senator from that State, 
He was supported by all the Republicans, and a part of the Populists, 
From the manner of his election, some inference is drawn that he may 
act with the Republicans in the passage of a Tariff bill. 


THE Universal Peace Union, of which Alfred H. Love is presi- 
dent, held a conference in behalf of Peace and Arbitration at its rooms 
in the old City Hall building, adjoining Independence Hall, on the 
afternoon and evening of the 22d inst. Resolutions presented by 
Thomas J. Whitney were adopted urging the ratification of the Arbi- 
tration Treaty. Addresses were made by Alfred H. Love, Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, the Countess di Brazza, and others. 


ON the 22d inst., President Cleveland issued thirteen ‘‘ executive 
orders,” establishing that number of additional forest reservations, 
containing an aggregate area of 21,379,840 acres. 


A CONVENTION to revise the constitution of the State of Delaware 
has been sitting at Dover, the State Capital, for several weeks. Im 
portant changes have been practically decided on, one of 
them being a severe system of punishment for the purchase of votes, 
which has grown to be so great an evil in certain parts of the State. 
By a vote of 17 to 7, on the 16th inst., it was decided not to strike out 
the word “ male,’’ (and thus grant woman suffrage). 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Lincoln Club, of Chicago, has adopted resolutions urging Con- 
gress to take steps for the maintenance of the level of the waters of 


the Great Lakes, it being alleged that the waters have receded two 
feet in the last ten years. 


—The present Postmaster-General, W. L. Wilson, has accepted 
the presidency of the Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, 
Va. He will enter on his duties on the first of Seventh month. The 
preseat president is G. W. Custis Lee, son of General Robert E. Lee. 


—The Christians on the island of Crete (or Candia) number about 
200,000, and belong to the Greek Church. There are about 70,000 
Mohammedans. The feeling between the two classes has long been 
that of intense hatred, misrule of Turkey in the island keeping it alive. 


—Five women were elected school directors in Philadelphia, at the 
municipal election on the 16th inst. Several others were candidates. 


—In one country district of Germany ‘‘ pay weddings’’ were in 
vogue until recently, each guest paying for his entertainment as much as 
he would at an inn, and the receipts being placed aside to set up the 
happy pair in their new home. 


—The prize-fighting State is not friendly to woman suffrage. A 
woman suffrage amendment was defeated in the lower branch of the 
Nevada Legislature, on the 16th inst., by a vote of 15 to 5. 


—The will of William Lampson, whorecently died at Leroy, N. Y., 
after making bequests to friends and servants aggregating $29,000, 
provides that the residue of the estate shall go to Yale University, The 
estate is valued at $1,000,000. 

—The last few weeks, says the Springfield Republican, 19th, have 
witnessed the collapse of the nail trust, the bolt and nut trust, the steel 
billet trust, the steel beam trust, the steel rail trust, and the machine 
bolt trust. This is a fairly promising rate of trust mortality for a single 
industry. 

—Charles Dickens was once “‘ commanded ”’ to lunch with Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle. Before leaving a copy of a ‘‘ Tour in the 
Highlands’ was presented to him, in which the royal author had 
written, ‘‘ From the humblest to the most distinguished author in 
England.” 


—The report that Count Tolstoi, the great Russian author, was to 
be ordered out of Russia has not proven true. The great writer is so 
popular with the people that the young Czar, following the example of 
his father, has concluded to put up with Tolstoi’s socialistic ideas and 
allow him to remain unmolested. But the Imperial censor will go over 
everything he writes before it is published. 


—A daughter was born to ex-President Harrison and his wife, at 
their home at Indianapolis, on the 21st instant. 


—President McKinley will, at the time of his inauguration, be 54 
years of age. Nine Presidents entered the White House at an earlier 
age—Grant at 47, Cleveland at 48, Garfield and Pierce at 49, Polk at 
50, Fillmore at 50, Tyler and Arthur at 51, and Lincoln at 52. 
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—The Massachusetts House of Representatives has voted, 107 to 
from the suffrage clause in the 


74, not to strike out the word “ male’’ 
constitution. 


—The Woman's Journal says : 


rights for women. 


bill. 
chise bill should have been moved by Mr. 


this the vote was 228 yeas to 157 nays. 
been repor ted. 


“ There is a saying that every man 
who marries an heiress can be relied upon thereafter to oppose equal 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton calls attention to the fact 
that in the recent debate on (parliamentary) woman suffrage in the 
British Parliament, three Englishmen who had married rich American 
wives made themselves conspicuous in opposition to the equal suffrage 
It was appropriate that the second reading of the women’s fran- 
Faithful Begg. 
have been faithfuliy begging for the ballot for more than fifty years.’’ 

The question was on the motion to read the bill a second time, and on 

Further action on it has not | 


Tenn. 


Tennessee. 


Women 
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—Women in Canada will soon practice law as barristers. 
Ontario Law School some time ago passed rules to this effect, with the 
following regulations as to dress 
black gowns over a black dress, and white collars and cuffs. 
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—On the 3d inst. Rev. Dr. John A. iain Prohibition candidate 
for Vice-President in 1888, died of apoplexy at his home in Memphis, 
He was 60 years and eight months old. 
church in Kansas City until 


He had charge of a 
1893, and has been since then in 


—There were only 1887 natives of Greece in the United States in 
1890, according to the Federal census, a smaller number than of any 
other nationality of which computation was made. 
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By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The First-day evening meeting of Phila- 
delphia Friends will be held to-morrow (Sec- 
ond month 28), at Race street above 15th street, 
at 7.300’clock, and during Third month at 46th 
and Green streets, at same hour. The attend- 
ance of Friends generally is solicited. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur 
as follows: 

3. Southern, at Camden, Del. 

4. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

6. Whitewater, Greensboro’, Ind. 

Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
8. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
11. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


*,* Circular meeting, 
Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


Third month 7, 


*,* First-day School Unions occur in Third 
month as follows: 

13. Burlington, N. J. 

27. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the New York 

Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committe : 
SECOND MONTH : 

28. Purchase. 
THIRD MONTH : 

7. Sing Sing. 

14. Bethpage. 

21. Oswego. 

28, Kakiat. 

Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


| 
| 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee at Woodstown will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house at that place on 
the evening preceding our next quarterly meet- 
ing, Third month 3, 1897, at 8 o’clock p. m. 
Subjects : “ Misleading Games,’’ and ‘* Purity.”’ 
Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, of Trenton, will 
address the meeting on “ Purity.’’ All inter- 
ested are cordially invited. 

IpA KirBy COLEs, Secretary. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Germantown mtg. Second mo. 
Frankford “6 ‘Thia. * 
W. Philada. ‘ . 
Merion “Fourth ‘§ 
Haverford - . a oe. @ pee 
Fairhill «“ ith. * 2% 3.00 pm 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


28, at 10.30 a.m. 
14, ** 10.30 * 
28, *‘ 1.00 * 
II, * 10.30 °¢ 


*,* A Conference under the care of a com- 
mittee of Burlington Quarterly Meeting will be 
held in the Friends’ meeting house at Borden- 
town, N. J., on First-day, Second month 28, at 
2.30 p. m. Subjects, Temperance and To- 
bacco. All interested in those subjects please 
attend. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* The Home Influence Association holds 
its next meeting Sixth-day, Second month 26, 
at 3 p. m., in Race Street meeting-house. The 
delegates to the ‘Mothers’ Congress’’ in 
Washington will report. All are welcome. 








| *,* A Conference under the care of the 


Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Second month 28, at 2.30 p. m. 
Joseph S. Walton will address the meeting. 
On behalf of Committee. 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,* Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, 
will deliver a lecture before the Young Temper- 
ance Workers at the meeting-house, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, Philadelphia, at 8 
o'clock on the evening of Third month 3. All 
are invited. The subject is ‘*‘ Temperance 
Laws.” J. P. ScuLt, Pres. 

RAY SHERRY, Sec. 


*,* The Committee on the subject of a Home, 
appointed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, is now engaged in collecting funds for 
the general purposes thereof, and it would be 
considered a kindness if contributions would be 
forwarded to Robert M. Earley, Treasurer, 444 
Marshall street, Philadelphia, by the 20th of 
Third month next. 

Isaac H, HILLBOoRN, Clerk, 

*,* Second month 27, 1897, Isaac H. Hill- 
born will give, before the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, his 
talk upon the ‘‘Ancient Tabernacle,’’ with illus- 
trated model. All interested in Bible study and 
First-day school work will find this very instruc- 
tive, as well as entertaining. 

Roy A. HEACOCK, President. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
SECOND MONTH. 
28. Bush Creek and Aisquith Street. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,.* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
SECOND MONTH, 1897. 
28. Purchase. 
JosEPpH T. McDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Notice to Readers. 70 make sure of one of these special sets the $r 
should accompany your letter. Remember, you have one whole week for 
careful examination, with privilege of returning if not entirely satisfactory 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every reader 
now knows that the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive Dictionary 
published, defining over 250,000 words. which is 25,000 more than any other. They also know that they are securing the 
work for LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received 
datly from all sections of the country. 


In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of 
The*Encyclopedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) of which the sides of some of the volumes are 
slightly ruabbed—not enough to impair their real value or appearance in your library, but sufficient to prevent their 
shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices of $42 to $70 a set. There being only a limited number of these 
sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down 
and $1 per month until paid for—a little more than half our very low introductory price. BY PROMPT ACTION 
NOW, therefore, a number of ambitious 
and deserving readers of 

THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
who desire an up-to date reference library 
may now secure these special sets at 
about cost of making. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


} , They are yours for a lifetime this easy way 
J HS . 
Ain lca $1 DOWN 
Doe, OE SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
‘ 0) of the entire set of four volumes. Balance 
Al 
y. payable $1 monthly. 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Readers must not think that these sets are in any 
way incomplete or out of date. On the contrary, they 
are revised to June, 1896, and are from the regular 
stock, the prices of sets ranging from $42 to $70, ac- 
cording to binding. 


WE GUARANTEE 

that these sets, except for slight rubs, or abrasions on 
the sides of some of the volumes, are precisely the 
same as those sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer 
them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be your 
gain. This is 

Positively the greatest bargain ever of- 

fered in a strictly high-class standard 

publication. 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 
“The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library condensed into four 


A LIBRARY 
JUST AS THEY LOOK IN ITSELF 


Weight about 40 lbs. 50,000 Encyclopedia Topics. 250,000 words 
About 5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. Cost $750,000 to produce. 


Four massive volumes. 
defined. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as 
the largest ‘‘ unabridged ’’—and is now accepted as AN UNQUES- 


TIONED AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken. 


It is one of the best of all Encyclopedias, treating over 50,000 
encyclopedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST 
THINK OF IT! The whole range of human knowledge condensed 
for your INSTANT USE by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, 
Proctor, and a hundred other educators of hardly less renown! It 
easily takes the place of any half-dozen other reference books that 
could be named. 

It is an ornament to any library; beautifully printed, substan- 
tially bound, profusely illustrated, COSTING MORE THAN $750,000 
TO PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. 


REMEMBER 


regular prices. 


money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. 


only $1. 
charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. 


These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your bookcase 
We guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standard grade. 
most serious injury to any set is no greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. 
you may retain the set for careful examination for one whole week. 


volumes ; a ton of diffusivencss reduced to forty pounds of quintessence.” 
—Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst, Mar. 9, 1889 

“Tt forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the me 
chanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or ap- 
prentice just making a beginning.’’—Scientific American, Aug. 3, 
1895. 

‘For general use it has no superior. Of great professional value 
to clergymen, physicians, and lawyers.’ —Ex-Judge Noah Davis, 
Mar. 12, 1896. 

“The work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trustworthy 
one.”’—Sunday-School Times, May 11, 1895. 


as those for which we are getting 
The 
As absolute proof of this statement, 
If not entirely satisfactory you may return to the Syndicate and 


This is positively the chance of a lifetime. 


HOW TO SECURE THIS GREAT BARGAIN 


beund in cloth, will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 monthly for one year. 


Bring or send $1.00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 91 & 
93 Fifth Ave., New York, an entire set of four superb volumes, 
The first payment for either binding is 


In sending your first payment please designate the style of binding you desire, and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the 
Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. 


The 


limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book dealers, etc., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any 


one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of each person receiving a set. 
Order at once, to make sure. 


this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. 


We have only two styles of binding in 
The absolute confideuce of the Syndicate 


that the work will be thorougly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the 


subscription price of which is from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1. 


or San Francisco. 


We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c, additional per month. 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 & 93 FIFTH AVE., New York. 
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Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. BAKING PowDEeR CoMPANy, 
106 Wall St., New Vork. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO.. 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to | 
Correspondence invited. | 


without cost to investor. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
President, Cashier. 


A Safe Philadelphia Investment 


MT, VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St. 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50,000. Not assessible. 
Prest., Hon. William N. Ashman. 
Vi § Prof. Adolph W. Miller, 
Vice-Presis., | Frances E. Peirce 
Sec’'y and Treas., 


Joseph B. Willets. 
For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Ite merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. 


Pa. 





CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


45 N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO,, 


No, 7 North Sitoen: Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Generat Trust and Banxine Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts a¢ 
Rxuwcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
Eaterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Will M. Byrn. 
Bwecutive Commitice: Wm. H.  E. Bonee, er uth. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Biaxe 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | i A a D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T ba U ST CO ' 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate 
HENRY TATNALL. Vice-President. 


J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solscstor. 


EvDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. MeFADDEN, 
MENSY TATH: TATNALL 


PENN MUTUAL LI LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND, ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cosr. Itis PurRELY Mutua; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIV& MILLIONS and 
a Sueptus of over Taree Mittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AN)? 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B.G pe ee 
WILLIAM H. JEs 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ny issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay: 
ly. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
pena E Ctiaghan, Charles Reberts. Joel J. Bally, Soyo im Stuart Wood. 


This Com 
the Company’s o 
able semi-ann 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINii 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and oe from the Assets of the Company 
Prusident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuar 
ASA 8. WING; M r of Insurance soyamenens, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

"Assistant STE ENEEDY DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Great JANUARY Sale ||“ Owe M y Lite > It 
LADIES’ FINE SHOES . 


here, for I feel that I owe my life to it. Eleven ye ary 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxy gen, 
$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 





tried it, and am still living. I feel that it is the 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, iv 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 
BELL C. BOYRATH, 
| Ardmore, Indian Territory. 
| — 
Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure” 
| Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Boox or 200 
PaGES, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, !’s 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, Canaba. 


Cut in same poopertim. 


S. DUTCHER, 


WHY IS Ingram’ s Blen 
so much che 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fift) 
WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER 
31 Nort Seconp Sraest, Philadelphia 


Whooping Cough and Croup 
Bring Untold Suffering. 
AVAU’S REPFIEDY. 


Dat and Infallible. 


Penna At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood ats., P’b 





